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GREENLAND SPORTING. 


Journal of a Voyage to Greenland in 1321. With Graphie Lilustrations. By Geo. Wm. Manby, Esq. 


FPHE apostolic zeal with which 
*- Captain Manby has pursued his 
plan for rescuing shipwrecked Mar- 
iners from death, entitles him to 
our kindest consideration. When we 
are convinced that the intention is 
good and the purpose benevolent, we 
care little to inquire whether all the 
means employed to achieve fiotice and 
success are precisely such as a refined 
judgment would approve. Appealing 
toa public like the British, distracted 
by the thousands of claims which are 
yearly pressed upon its attention, even 
the best of inventions, the greatest of 
improvements, require exertions to 
bring them forward, the use of which, 
under other cireumstances, modest 
and asense of their value would de- 
cline. We are bound to recollect, too, 
that what is Obstinacy in a bad cause 
is Perseverance in a good one: and we 
are very sure that without immense 
zeal and most assiduous diligence, the 
most beneficial designs might as well 
never be conceived as diffidently pro- 
posed. 

Into various plans for the improve- 
ment of the’ Greenland Fisheries, our 
author has brought the same qualities 
which he so eminently displayed in the 
prosecution of his Life Boat Preserv- 
ers: of which a more decisive proof 
could hardly be given than that of his 
undertaking, at the age of fifty-six, a 
voyage of twenty-two weeks into the 
Arctic regions, to superintend’in per- 
son the experiments for ascertaining 
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the practicability and utility of his sug’ 
gestions. 

Respecting the merits of Captain 
Manby’s inventions for the more cer- 
tain capture of whales, with greater 
safety to seamen engaged in that ardu- 
ous service, we do not feel ourselves 
competent to deliver a judgment; and 
can only state that he produces very 
strong testimonials in their favour from 
many authorities entitled to deference. 
Among others, he adduces the opinion 
of one of the ablest navigators that 
ever sailed the Arctic seas, Captain 
Scoresby, in whose ship, the Baffin, he 
performed the voyage recorded in the 
volume before us. ‘They left the Eng- 
lish shores in April, and regained thenr 
in September. The Baffin was equip- 
ped in the usual manner, but also fur- 
nished with Capt. Manby’s apparatus 
for the harpooning of whales, such as 
the gun harpoon, the application of 
which had been recommended by the 
late Mr. Rose, the hand harpoon, and 
shells to be fired into the fish. Thus 
provided, it seems unfortunate that, 
owing to several causes, no fair oppor- 
tunities occurred for trying the effects 
of these various implements. Captain 
Scoresby afforded every facility, and 
receives the highest eulogy from his 
fellow voyager ; but either owing to the 
unskilfulness, prejudice or jealousy of 
his men, it certainly appears that the 
yoyage was perfornted in vain. 

His only experiment with his har- 
poon-gun offers air example of suffering 
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entertaining to us, though we dare say 
very distressing to him. 

July 25.—Had not the ship been 
surrounded by ice, it would not have 
been possible to conceive that we were 
in the arctic regions, for a brighter sun 
never shone in England, and the ther- 
mometer, influenced by its beams, was 
at 66°. Its genial warmth animated 
the creatures of this frozen sea, and the 
ides of July brought with them their at- 
tendant consequences. ‘The powerful 
blowings of unicorns were heard on 
every side, the males were chasing the 
females, and all were in an unusual 
state of gaiety. Such was the aston- 
ishing transparency of the sea, that I 
distinctly observed a narwal, at least a 
hundred feet below the surface, and not 
only saw it turn upon its side to look 
at the boat, but could afterwards plain- 
ly discover that it was a female fish. 
After coming to the surface several 
times in the most sportive manner, it at 
length. rose upwards of 30 yards from 
the beat, when I fired a harpoon from 
my small gun designed only for shells ; 
but the excessive impetus of the dis- 
charge broke the shackle, and knocked 
me over the boat’s thwart, without any 
injury, however, beyond a slight bruise. 
From this accident, I had the misfor- 
tune to lose the fish, ‘for the gun having 
_ entangled the rope, the sharp part of 
the shackle cut it, but the harpoon and 
part of the line went about ten yards 
through the fish: it bled profusely, and 
the quantity of oily substance that ex- 
uded from the wound, brought many 
mulemacks to regale upon its overflow- 
ings; just before the fish died it rose, 
and lay quietly until we approached 
near it; but from the clumsiness of the 
man who had the harpoon ready to 
strike it, he missed his object, and it 
sank to rise no more.” 

No doubt the sailors laughed very 
heartily, or at least put their tongues 
in their cheeks, at the Captain’s capsize 
and disappointment. His first shot in 
the Arctic regions, is whimsically de- 
tailed : 

“The sea was now observed to as- 
sume the proper colour of dark water ; 
and more birds being about the ship 
than had been noticed for many days, 
and several seals sporting about, I pre- 
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pared my gun for any subject of natur- 

al history that might come near. The- 
ship lying to, I shot a Columbus Troile, 
Linn. The bill was three inches long ; 

the neck, head, back, wings and tail, 

ofa deep mouse-colour ; secondaries 

tipt with white; breast and belly pure 

white ; legs dusky; weight twenty 

ounces; length seventeen inches ; and 

extent of wing twenty-seven and a half 
inches. These birds are called the 

foolish Guillemot, from the stupid in- 

difference they manifest to their own 

preservation, in exposing themselves to 

danger.” 

Though his first discharge was aim- 
edata foolish bird, it af fterwards ap- 
pears that Captain M. is in reality an 
excellent shot, for he kills ten or twelve 
of the most difficult flying birds in suc- 
cession, to the surprise of the sailors ; 
and not only peppers the pug-noses of 
the seals wherever he encounters them, 
but actually shoots one of the most 
desperate whales with which the boats 
had to cope during the whole fishery. 
There is so much bon hommie in this 
story, that we will quote a part of it. 


“ At length, when within a quarter 
of a mile, was presented to our view 
this “ great Leviathan of old,” inces- 
santly rising to blow, and at times 
rearing itself in the air, in all the atti- 
tudes characteristic of rage, displaying 
to man that, were it sensible of its 
power and strength, the destruction of 
those who dared to approach it could 
not fail to be inevitable. At one in- 
stant, its immense head was greatly el- 
evated, and a cloud of fume issued from 
its organs of respiration ; it then raised 
its mountain-back, bristling with the 
goading harpoon, which it endeavoured 
to displace by various contortions of its 
body; finally throwing itself into a 
perpendicular posture, with its head 
downward, and its monstrous tail lifted 
to a surprising height, it made the lobes 
crack by the effort with which they 
were whirled in every driection, and 
dashed them upon the surface with a 
violence, that could not have failed to 
annihilate whatever had opposed its 
force. 

“On receiving a harpoon from a 
boat near us, the whale descended per- 
pendicularly with prodigious velocity ; 











but, on its returning to the surface, we 
could distinguish at a great depth that 
it was coming in a direction towards 
the spot we had taken. Our undaunt- 
ed harpooner thus cheered the crew, 
“ Give way, my lads, to pull upon her 
back ; never mind yourselves.” I was 
placed at the stern of the boat, which 
was very narrow, and was standing 
upon some loose ropes. The whale 
arose with all the grandeur imaginable, 
making a column of water appear to 
boil around it, by its great bulk, and 
rapidity of ascent, at a boat’s length 
from us. On raising its monstrous 
head and ejecting a loud and powerful 
blast, I fired a charge of small shot in- 
to it, as the only means in my power 
to contribute towards securing the 
prize. At the same time the harpooner 
plunged his weapon up to the socket 
in its back, which caused the fish to 
make a most convulsive exertion to dis- 
engage itself, driving the boat with such 
extraordinary force against a piece of 
flat ice, that it was astonishing it was 
not dashed to pieces. From the inse- 
cure situation in which I was standing, 
having scarcely taken the gun from 
my shoulder, I was thrown by the ef- 
fect of the concussion over the boat- 
Ssteerer’s oar, and fell upon the ice, but 
this fortunately being covered with 
snow, I received no injury. Instantly 
recovering myself, I attempted to re- 
gain the boat, but the fish had drawn 
it out of reach, so that I was left to make 
my observations, the whale being with- 
in a few yards of me. The agony the 
poor animal now appeared to be suffer- 
Ing, would, on any other occasion, 
lave excited sentiments of unmixed 
compassion ; in the present instance 
the spectacle was rendered awfully 
grand by the astonishing exertions 
made by the fish with its fins and tail, 
to destroy its assailants. ‘The other 
boats having come up, the crews active- 
ly applied lances to reach the vitals of 
the fish, and I imagine they speedily 
effected their object ; for, in discharg- 
ing the air from the blow-holes, it gave 
early indication of exhaustion, by a 
mixture of blood with the breath. ‘The 
bustle of the combat—the confusion of 
voices—the struggle of departing life 
tinging the air with red—the surround- 
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ing sea turned to an ocean of blood— 
and, at the moment, when the last 
breath was observed to escape, three 
hearty cheers from the crews of the 
boats, to welcome the event,—all to- 
gether presented a picture beyond the 
power of description.” 

The impulse which induced the Cap- 
tain to help this monster to its end with 
his small shot, is truly most ludicrous ; 
we shall never hear a whale mentioned 
without remembering it !! Of another 
whale, taken, his account is more curi- 
ous: when drawn upto the vessel’s 
side, he tells us— 


* No admirer of black cattle ever 
saw ina favourite breed, marks more 
pleasing to the eye, better in their ar- 
rangement, or stronger contrasts of the 
purest black and white, than were ex- 
hibited on this fish. I now learned 
some interesting particulars of this ex- 
traordinary whale : besides fifteen lines 
of two hundred and forty yards each, 
which it had taken from our own boats, 
it had fast to it, six similar lines, a har- 
poon and a boat belonging to the ‘T'ra- 
falgar. For the purpose of affording 
an idea of the animal’s strength, I may 
mention, that it carried five thousand 
and forty yards of rope, weighing up- 
wards of a ton and a half, without any 
calculation being made of the resist- 
ance given by the sunken boat, by the 
boats over the snow, and by fifteen 
men.” 

“ Just as we were sitting down to 
dinner, the man at the mast head called 
out that a great bear had just quitted 
the ice and was in the sea. On hear- 
ing this, I instantly requested a boat, 
and went after him. Seeing that he 
was going leisurely toa large floe of 
ice at some distance, we got within a 
hundred yards of him before we were 
noticed; when he instantly turned to 
endeavour to regain the ice, and we 
rowed with all our might to cut him 
off: finding that he failed in his object, 
he changed his rout to face the boat, 
and approached it, keeping up a con- 
tinued growling, with other indications 
of rage, such as shewing his frightful 
teeth, and elevating his head and much 
of his body out of the water. Being 
desirous to preserve the head of an an- 
imal represented to be of an unusual 
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size, I Jet him come within twelve 
yards, when I fired a ball through his 
shoulder, which deprived him’ of the 
use of a fore leg, when he roared hid- 
eously, pressed towards us in the most 
ferocious manner, and endeavoured to 
board or upset the boat, but failed from 
the loss of his leg: he was then attack- 
ed by the crew with lances, the thrusts 
of some of which he avoided with as- 
tonishing dexterity, and, in the most 
resolute manner, again made several at- 
tempts to reach the boat, but being re- 
pulsed by an overpowering thrust of a 
Jance from the harpooner on his flank, 
he was unable longer to hold the con- 
test. During its continuance he had 
bitten a lance with such exasperated 
rage, as to break one of his long tusks : 
finding battle fruitless in the water, he 
retreated towards the ice, swimming 
most astonishingly fast, considering the 
great propelling power which he had 
lost from the wound in his fore leg; he 
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reached the ice, which he ascended. 
with great difficulty, having only one 
fore paw to assist him. Determined 
to injure the skin as little as possible, 
and to attack him in front, I got upon 
the ice, and was about to fire another 
ball to free him from his sufferings, when 
he uttered a tremendous growl, and fell 
down dead: as it now began to snow 
very fast, no time was lost in launching, 
towing, and hoisting him on board the 
ship: he proved of a size much larger 
than usually seen, and the following 
are the particulars of his measure- 


ment: Ft. In. 
Length from thesnout tothe tail 7 6 

Height of the shoulder 4 6 

Circumference at the shoulder 6 114 
Breadth of the fore paw O lif 
Breadth of the hind paw 0 
Length of the fore claws 0 24 
Length of the hind claws QO 24 
Length of tusks in the upperjawO 24 


(Lat. Gaz. 
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Vol. IV. Hermit in the Country. 


ORACE has well described the 
sports of the field, with the love 
of horses and hounds, as pleasures best 
suited to the beardless youth, just un- 
shackled from guardians; but in our 
age of perfection, we find these pursuits 
not only occupy the prime of life, but 
descend with us to the period of old age. 
We have silver-headed Nimrods, and 
sexagenary huntsmen, in the sporting 
field. Nay, our veteran sportsmen are 
looked up to as worthy of emulation 
and imitation. We have royal author- 
ity for hunting, and generals who one 
day have unkennelled a fox, and the 
next hunted the enemy in full chase on 
the plains of glory. ‘That hunting and 
other field sports promote the vigour of 
- the body is certain ; but whether they 
tend to improve the intellect 1 shall not 
attempt to decide, but content myself 
with giving a brief account of my join- 
ing a hunting party some time back. 
_ I was invited on that occasion to 
perinne of the Hospitalities of Castle 
revor, in the high hunting season. 
The party consisted of ten sportsmen 
besides our noble host and a cypher 
(myself,) who took no part in'the out- 


door amusements. [I had been repeat- 
edly pressed to make one of the family, 
before’ I accepted the kind offer ; and 
[ was to have the privilege of passing 
my time betwixt the literary entertain- 
ments of the library and a morning 
ride on my own pony, with permission 
to join the ladies in the music room in 
the evening, or of only being expected 
to play one rubber at whist with Lord 
Chalkstone, who was confined to the 
castle with the gout, Peter Placebo the 
apothecary, and Somnosus the Rector, 
a quondam desperate rider, but thrown 
out by age and corpulency, and distan- 
ced by infirmity and fat. The fol- 
ing diary of one hunting day may 
serve for a description ofall the rest. 
Early in the morning I was awaken- 
ed by John the footman, who, mistak- 
ing my room-door for that of Siz Rich- 
ard Ringwood, tapped smartly with, 
“‘ Sir Richard, breakfast is ready 5 we 
are all saddled and ready to start; glo- 
rious morning! fine southerly breeze ; 
nice scenting day ; no sunshine to an- 
noy us! Noble sport, Sir Richard !” 
Three more knocks.) I now begged 
ohn to goto the next room but one. 








“« Beg your pardon, Sir, but it would do 
you a power of good if you were to join 
the jovial party; rare hard day we 
shall have! desperate riding ! If you 
were only just to take a little jiffy to see 
them throw off, it would delight you 
vastly.” From this I got excused, and 
John went to the right door. 

Now followed the clatter of boots 
and the cracking of whips in the corri- 
dor, where I heard also the yell of 
young Wilding, who had just stopped 
up his uncle, and earthed a maiden 
aunt, and was now enjoying a short 
burst, while cash lasted, after which he 
would be run down by the bloodhounds 
of the law, or hunted out of England by 
the Does and the Roes. Next joined 
in the concert of “ Whoop! wind him, 
my boy; to him there, Juno !” and the 
like, Lord Closecover, Jack Spendall, 
Parson Chase, my Lord (our host,) Sir 
Richard (just risen,) and four lads from 
Cambridge. “Lady Bab,” now whis- 
pered a voice at a keyhole, “ do you 
make one of us to-day ?”’—*“ No, 
Charles,” replied the fair one from the 
curtains, “ lam not well enough.”— 
“Oh, d-—— it,” said the former speak- 
er, “then I shall have no pleasure in 
this day’s chase.” “ Humph,” quoth 
I. *‘ Nonsense,” cried the belle, “ get 
away with you!” but in a tone that did 
not bespeak displeasure : and here the 
italian poet came into my mind : 


* Deh ! non seguir damma fugace—” 

* Follow a nobler chace and spare the deer, 

Hunted by eruelty, ran down by fear ; 

Iam thy captive, Sylvia, follow me--- 

Already ta’en and bound by love to thee.” 

But a harsh voice put an end to my soft 
musing, with, “What the deyil are you 
loitering for, Charles ? Every body is 
mounted and breakfast ov er: you "ll be 
thrown out to a certainty.” Charles 
obeyed the summons. If I mistake 
not, the last speaker was a rival. 

I walked for two hours after break- 
fast with the ladies, and then retired to 
the library, from whence I was sent for 
by Lord Chalkstone, with a request of 
his niece’s (our hostess) that 1 would 
relieve her at piquet, since mry Lord 
Was so cross at not being able to get 
out, that nothing but piquet or back- 
yammon would keep him quiet; he had 
even dismissed Mr. Placebo with 
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“ Throw physie to the dogs, I’lLnone of it !” 


and had taken “ to drinking ratafia,”’ 
in its place. I laboured like a galley 
slave at game after game until dinner 
time (7, p.m. 3) Lord Chalkstone was 
furious ; he was angry, he said, for the 
first time for one month, and now the 
dinner would be spoilt, for the second 
footman who was on the look-out from 
the terrace, commanding an extensive 
view, declared there were no signs of 
a single horseman. 

Light o’clock, and they advanced in 
sight. My Lord covered with mud, 
and Charles covered with glory, bear- 
ing reynard’s brush in his girdle, which 
he afterwards laid at the feet of his 
Tyranna. Now the main body joined ; 
and about nine o’clock the party ap- 
peared, washed and dressed, in a hur- 
ry for dinner. 

Silence marked the first course, for it 
was coarse eating, and vigorous masti- 
cation. Repeated bumpers of Madeira 
however, spoke at last ; whilst an og- 
ling match was carried on between La- 
dy Bab and Charles, whose looks an- 
nounced disappointment at not being 
placed beside each other.“ What will 
you give for the rat-tailed horse now ?” 
said Parson Chase to our host, “ after 
this day’s work? Did you ever see 
such a high-couraged horse ? What 
bottom ! How he carried me over that 
drain, 20 feet deep at least !”’ (That's 
a great stretch! thought J.) “ Mr. 
Charles Neville will buy him of you if 
the price suits him,” replied my Lord. 
“* What do you ask for him ¢” insipid- 
ly said Charles (a minor entering his 
21st year,) whilst his eyes were fixed 
upon Lady Barbara.—“‘ We'll talk of 
that when the ladies retire.”—“ (No 
hint though),” observed our host. ‘The 
hint, however, was taken, and the fe- 
male part of our circle retired. 


Now Lord Chalkstone begged to 
know the particulars of the chase ;- 
which request was gladly complied 
with by the Peer of Closecover. He 
began at half past nine, carried us thro’ 
a world of muck and mire, got over 
insurmountable difficulties,and climbed 
znaccessible precipices ; took such leaps 
that he might have madea reconnaisance 
in the clouds,and after stimning us with 
hallooing, killed a fox at midnight un- 
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der the table. What killing of time ! 
said I to myself; but upon looking on 
my right and left, I found two of the 
University boys fast asleep (they had 
the best of it during the Peer’s descrip- 
tion ;) the parson had sold his horse in 
a whisper for three hundred guineas ; 
the company was minus the minor, who 
left Lord Closecover dragging a copse, 
and heavy work it was. The Baronet’s 
gout became insupportable from the 
over-dose of the red-drops, and we all 
rose with the anticipation of a head- 
ache. Ilsought my chamber,and made 
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in 
his Night ‘Thoughts as the clock struck 


the reflection expressed by Young 





one ! Our host and two of the boys 
devoured a second supper ; the former’ 
quarrelled with his lady on retiring to 
his couch, whilst one of the latter broke 
his nose by falling over a pet retired 
hound,in the hall. What other breach- 
es of decorum took place on that hunt- 
ing day I know not, except that my rest 
was broken by a feverish night, or ra- 
ther morning ; and the next day I re- 
solved to retreat from sports too violent 
for © Tue Hermit in rue Country, 





POETICAL 


THE MINE. 


Alas! the strange vicissitudes of life ! 
We live ’mid perils and pleasures, like 
Characters *graven on tme sand, or hues 
Colouriag the rainbow. Wild as asick fancy 
And changeful as a maiden, is this dream, 
This brief dream on earth - - - 

Their doom was misery. 





‘THEY were two lovers.—OQh how much is said 
In that brief phrase ; how much of happiness, 

Of all that makes life precious, is summed up 

In telling they were lovers! In this world, 

In all its many pleasures, all its dreams 

Of riches, fame, ambition, there is nought 

That sheds the light of young and passionate love. 
Ah, its first sigh is worth all else on earth : 

That sigh may be most fugitive, may ieave 

A burning, broken, ora withered heart : 

It may know many sorrows, may be crost 

With many cares, and all its joys may be 

But rainbow glimpses seen in clouds; yet still 
That sight breathes paradise.—Love ! thou hast been 
Our ruin and our heaven! Well, they loved— 
Olave and his Elore ; from infancy 

They had been playmates, and they ever were 
Each other’s shadow ; but when woman’s blush 
Came o’er the cheek, and woman’s tenderness 
Shaded Elore’s blue eyes, then Olave’s heart 
Caught deeper feeling. It was just the time 
When soft vows have been breathed, and answered 
By blushes, gentle sighs, the eloquent signs 

Of maiden bashfulness and maiden love, 

And Olave knew he was beloved, that when 

The fresh spring leaves were on the firs, Elore 
Would be his own indeed, ’Tis a sweet time, 
This season of young passion’s happiness ! 

The spirit revels in delicious dreams ; 

The future is so beautiful, for hope 

Is then all powerful. They would often sit 

For hours by their bright hearth. and tell old tales 
Of love, true as their own—or talk of days 

Of quiet joy tocome. And when the Spring 
Smiled in green beauty, they would sweetly roam 
By the pale Moon, and in her tender light 

Read the love written in each other’s eyes, 

And cali her for a witness. © ’tis bliss 

To wander thus, arm linked in arm !~—a look, 
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A sigh, a blush, the only answers given 

To the so witching tales fond lips are telling.— 
One eve they parted even more tenderly 

Than they were wont to do; but one day more 
And their fate would be linked in a true bond 
Of deep affection ; henceforth but one life !—~ 

But the next morn he came not, and Elore 
Watci,’d dewn the vale in vain! The evening closed, 
Aud by her fireside there was solitude ; 

Morn biushed again, and found her still alone, 
That promised morning, whose light should have shed 
Gladness o’er the sweet bride, but shone on tears, 
On ljoueliness and terror! Days passd by, 

But Glave came not; none knew of his fate; 

It was all mystery aud fear. They searched 

The valleys and the mountains, but no trace 
Was left to tell of either life or death : 

He had departed like ashadow. Strange 

And drear were now the many tales they told 

In his own village : some said the snow-pit 

Had been his grave, and some that still he lived ; 
And wild old histories were now recalled 

Of mortals loved by powerful beings, who 

Bore them from earth—and Olave was so young, 
So beautiful, he might well be beloved 

By mountain-spirits. But alas for her, 

His widowed iiride |! how soon she changed from al! 
The beauty of her youth—her long gold hair 
Lost its bright colour, and her fair blue eyes 
Forgot the sunshine of their smile, for never 

Her countenance was brightened up again 

By the heart’s gladsome feelings, So she lived 

A solitary thing, to whom the world 

Was nothing; and she shunned all intercourse, 
Shrunk even from the voice of soothing ; all 

Her earthly ties were broken, and she could 

But brood o’er her great misery. - - - 





*T was in Fahlun’s deep mines a corse was found, 
As the dark miners urged their toilsome way, 
Preserv'd from all decay ; the golden locks 
Curl’d down ip rich luxuriance o'er a face 
Cold as a statue’s—-cold and colourless, 

But perfect every featnre.--No one knew 
What youth it was. The dress was not the same 
As worn by miners, but of antique shape, 

Such as their fathers’, and they deemed it was 
Some stranger who had curiously explored 
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Aught ofits history. Butat length there ezme 
An aged woman ; ~-- down beside the youth 
‘Trembling she knelt, and with her withered hands 
Parted from off his face the thick bright hair— 


‘The depths of Fahlun, and the falling rock 
Had closed him from the face of day for ever. 
Thrice fearful grave! ‘They took the body up 
And bore it to the open air, and crowds 


Soon gathered round to look on the fair face 
Ard graceful form, yet still not one could tell 


She sank upon his bosom, one wild shriek 
Rang with his name,— My love, my lost O/ave ! 





THE MASSACRE AT MADRID. 


Doblado’s Letters from Spain. 


A GREEABLY to promise, we now 

lay before our readers the very in- 
teresting account of the massacre at 
Madrid, from Mr. Blanco White’s vol- 
ume. Having elsewhere alluded to it, 
we shall make no observation on the 
cut-throats (with whatever faction they 
may be classed) under whose ascenden- 
cy the horrible scene was acted. 

“ The insurrection of the second of 
May did not arise from any concerted 
plan of the Spaniards ; it was, on the 
contrary, brought about by Murat, who, 
wishing to intimidate the country, art- 
fully contrived the means of producing 
an explosion in the capital. The old 
King’s brother, and one of his sons, who 
had been left at Madrid, were on that 
day, to start for Bayonne. ‘The sight 
of the last members of the royal family 
leaving the country, under the present 
circumstances, could not but produce a 
strong sensation on a people whose 
feelings had forsome months been rack- 
ed to distraction. The council of Re- 
gency strongly recommended the In- 
fant’s departure in the night; but Mu- 
rat intisted on their setting off at ninein 
the morning. Long before that hour, 
an extensive square, of which the new 
Palace forms the front, was crowded 
with people of the lower classes. On 
the Princes appearing in their travelling 
dresses, both men and women surround- 
ed the carriages, and cutting off the tra- 
ces, shewed a determination to prevent 
their departure. One of Murat’s aide- 
de-camps, presenting himelf at this mo- 
ment, was instantly assaulted by the 
mob, and he would have fallen a victim 
to their fury but for the strong French 
guard, stationed near that general’s 
house. This guard was_ instantly 
drawn up, and ordered to fire on the 
people. 

My house stood not far from the 
Palace, in a street leading to one of the 
central points of communication with 


the best part of the town. A rush of 
people crying “ ‘To arms,” conveyed 
to us the first notice of the tumult. I 
heard that the French troops were fir- 
ing on the people ; but the outrage ap- 
peared to me both so impolitic anc 
enormous, that I could not rest until [ 
went out to asceriain the truth. JT had 


just arrived at an opening nam- 


ed Plazuéla de Santo Domingo, the 
meeting point of four large streets, one 
of which leads to the Palace, when, 
hearing the sound ofa French drum in 
that direction, 1 stopped with a consid- 
erable number of decent and quiet peo- 
ple whom curiosity kept rivetted to the 
spot. ‘Though a strong piquet of in- 
fantry was fast advancing upon us, we 
could not imagine that we stood in any 
kind of danger. Under this mistaken 
notion we awaited their approach ; but, 
seeing the soldiers halt and prepare 
their arms, we began instantly to dis- 
perse. A discharge of musketry fol- 
lowed in a few moments, and a man fell 
at the entrance of the street, through 
which I was, with a great throng, re- 
treating from the fire. The fear of an 
indiscriminate massacre arose so natu- 
rally from this unprovoked assault, that 
every one tried to look for safety in 
the narrow cross streets on both sides 
of the way. Ihastened on towards my 
house, and having shut the frent door, 
could think of no better expedient, in 
the confused state of my mind, than to 
make ball-cartridges for a fowling-piece 
which I kept. ‘The firing of musketry 
continued, and was to be heard in dil- 
ferent directions. After the lapse ofa 
few minutes, the report of large pieces 
of ordnance, at a short distance, great- 
ly increased our alarm. They were 
fired froma park of artillery, which, 

in great neglect, and with no definite 
object, was kept by the Spanish Goy- 
ernment in that part of the tewn. Mu- 
rat, who had,this day, all bis troeps 
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under arms, on fixing the points of 
which they were to gain possession, 
had not forgotten the park of artillery. 
A strong column approached it through 
a street facing the gate, at which Col- 
onel Daoiz, a native of my town, and 
my own acquaintance, who happened 
to be the senior officer on duty, had 
placed two large pieces loaded with 
grape shot. Determined to perish, 
rather than yield to the invaders, and 
supported in his determination by a few 
artillery-men, and some infantry under 
the command of Belarde, another pat- 
riot officer, he made considerable havoc 
among the French, till, overpowered 
by numbers, both these gallant defend- 
ers of their country fell, the latter dead, 
the former desperately ‘wounded. ‘The 
silence of the guns made us suspect that 
the artillery had fallen into the hands 
of the assailants; and the report of 
some stragglers confirmed that con- 
jecture. 


A well-dressed man had, in the mean 
time, gone down the street calling loud- 
ly on the male inhabitants to repair to 
an old depot of arms. But he made no 
impression on that part of the town. 
‘The attempt to arm the multitude at 
this moment was, in truth, little short of 
madness. Ina short time after the be- 
sinning of the tumult, two or three col- 
umns of infantry entered by different 
gates, making themselves masters of 
the town. The route of the main corps 
lay through the Calle Muyor, where 
the houses, consisting of four or five sto- 
ries, afforded the inhabitants the means 
of wreaking vengeance on the French 
without much danger from their 
arms. Such as had guns fired from 
the windows ; while tiles, bricks, and 
heavy articles of furniture, were thrown 
by others upon the heads of the sol- 
diers. But now the French had occu- 
pied every central position ; their ar- 
tillery had struck panic into the enrag- 
ed multitude ; some of the houses, from 
which they had been fired at, had been 
entered by the soldiers ; and the caval- 
ry were making prisoners among such 
as had not early taken to flight. As 
the people had put to death every 
French soldier, who was found unarm- 
ed about the streets, the retaliation 
would have been fearful shad not some of 
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the chief Spanish magistrates obtained 
a decree of amnesty, which they read iy; 
the most disturbed part of the town. 


But Murat thought he had not ae- 
complished his object, except an exam- 
ple was made on a certain number of 
the lower citizens. As the amnesty 
excluded any that should be found bear- 
ing arms, the French patroles of caval 
ry, which were scouring the streets, 
searched every man they met, and mak- 
ing the clasp knives which our artisans 
and labourers are accustomed to carry 
in their pockets, a pretext for their cru- 
el and wicked purpose, they led about 
one hundred men to be tried by a Court 
Martial ; in other words, to be butcher- 
ed in cold blood. This horrid deed, 
the blackest, perhaps, which has stain- 
ed the French name during the whole 
career of conquest, was performed at 
the fall of day. A*mock. tribunal of 
French officers, having ascertained that 
no person of note was among the destin- 
éd victims,ordered them to be led out of 
the Retiro, the place of their short con- 
finement, into the Prado, where they 
were despatched by the soldiers. 

Ignorant of the real state of the town, 
and hearing that the tumult had ceased, 
I ventured out in the afternoon towards 
the Puerta del Sol, where I expected to 
learn some particulars of the day. The 
cross streets which led to that place 
‘were unusually empty; but as f came 
to the entrance of one of the avenues 
which open into that great rendezvous 
of Madrid, the bustle “increased, and J 
could see an advanced guard of French 
soldiers formed two-deep across the 
street, and leaving about one third of 
its breadth open to such as wished to 
pass up and down. At some distance 
behind them, in the irregular square 
which bears the name of the Sun’s 
Gate, I distinguished two pieces of 
cannon, and a very strong division of 
troops. Less than this hostile display 
would have been sufficient to check my 
curiosity, if, still possessed with the idea 
that it was not the interest of the French 
to treat us like enemies, I had not, like 
many others who were on the same 
spot, thought that the peaceful inhabit- 
ants would be allowed to proceed un- 
molested about the streets of their town 
Under this impression | went on with- 











sut hesitation, till I was within fifty 
yards of the advanced guard. Here a 
sudden cry of aux armes, raised in the 
square, was repeated by the soldiers be- 
fore me, the officer giving the command 
to make ready. ‘The people fled up 
the street in the utmost consternation ; 
but my fear having allowed me, instant- 
ly, to calculate both distances and dan- 
ger, 1 made a desperate push towards 
the opening left by the soldiers, where 
a narrow lane, winding round the 
Church of San Luis, put me ina few 
seconds out of the range of the French 
muskets. No firing however being 
heard, I concluded that the object of 
the alarm was to clear the streets at the 
approach of night. 

The increasing horror of the inhab- 
itants, as they collected the melancholy 
details of the morning, would have ac- 
complished that end, without any far- 
ther effort on the part of the oppressors. 
The bodies of some of their victims 
seen in several places; the wounded 
that were met about the streets; the 
visible anguish of such as missed their 
relations ; and the spreading report that 
many were awaiting their fate at the 
Retiro, so strongly and painfully raised 
the apprehensions of the people, that 
the streets were absolutely deserted 
long before the approach of night. Eve- 
ery street-door was locked, and a 
mournful silence prevailed wherever I 
directed my steps. Full of the most 
gloomy ideas, I was approaching my 
lodgings by a place called Postigo de 
San Martin, when I saw four Spanish 
soldiers bearing a man upon a ladder, 
the ends of which they supported on 
their shoulders. As they passed near 
me, the ladder being inclined forward, 
from the steepness of the stréet, I recog- 
nised the features of my townsman and 
acquaintance, Daoiz, livid with ap- 
proaching death. He had lain wound- 
ed since ten in the morning, in the place 
where he fell. He was not quite in- 
sensible when I met him. The slight 
motion of his body, and the groan he 
uttered as the inequality of the ground, 
probably, increased his pain, will never 
be effaced from my memory. 
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A night passed under such impres- 
sions, baffles my feeble powers of de- 
scription. A scene of cruelty and trea- 
chery exceeding all limits of probability 
had left our apprehensions to range at 
large, with scarcely any check from the 
calculations of jiidgment. The dead 
silence of the streets since the first ap- 
proach of night, only broken by the 
trampling of horses which now and 
then were heard passing along in large 
parties, had something exceedingly dis- 
mal in a populous town, wliere we were 
accustomed to an incessant and enliven- 
ing bustle. The Madrid cries, the 
loudest and most varied in Spain, were 
missed early next morning ; and it was 
ten o’clock before a single street-door 
had been open. Nothing but absolute 
necessity could induce the people to 
‘venture out. 

On the third day after the massacre, 
a note from an intimate friend obliged 
me to cross the greatest part of the 
town; but though my way lay through 
the principal streets of Madrid, the 
number of Spaniards I met did not lite- 
rally amount to six. In every street 
and square of any note I found a strong 
guard of French infantry, lying beside 
their arms on the pavement, except the 
sentinel who paced up and down ata 
short distance. A feeling of mortified 
pride mixed itself with the sense of in- 
security whicli I experienced on my 
approaching these parties of foreign sol- 
diers, whose presence bad made a des- 
ert of our capital. Gliding by the op- 
posite side of the street, I passed them 
without lifting my eyes from the ground. 
Once I looked straight in the face of an 
inferior officer—a serjeant I believe, 
wearing the cross of the Legion @hon- 
neur—who, taking it as an insult, load- 
ed me with curses, accompanied with 
threats and the most abusive language. 
The Puerta del Sol, that favourite 
lounge of the Madrid people, was now 
the bivowac of a French division of in- 
faritry and cavalry, with two twelve- 
pounders facing every leading street. 
Not a shop was open, and not a voice 
heard but such as grated the ear with @ 
foreign accent.” 
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Original Anecdotes—St. Cyr—The Passport. 





(Literary Gazette, Nov.) 


FRENCH ANECDOTES. 


Collin de Plancey has just pub- 
v i * lished a new work in two vols. 
8vo—Anecdotes of the 19th century. 
I will give you a few specimens. 


LE MARQUIS DE SAINT CYR. 


* A man, who wished to pass the 
barriers of Paris in 1793, was required 
to give his name, &c. to the persons on 
duty. ‘Iam Monsieur le Marquis de 
St. Cyr.2—* You ought to know, citi- 
zen, that there are neither nobles, titles, 
nor marquisats.’—‘ In that case, de 
Saint Cyr, if you please.’-—* De is not 
used now.’—* Then say simply Saint 
Cyr.’—‘ Ah! but all saints, you know, 
have been abolished.’—‘ Well, if it 
must be so, write Cyr.’—* No, citizen, 
there are no longer any Sires,’ (the pro- 
nunciation is the same.) Thus piece 
by piece the unfortunate Marquis was 
stripped by the Revolution, till he 
found himself at the barrier of Paris 
without a name. 


THE PASSPORT. 

Another anecdote exposes the ad- 
vantages of the passport system :—‘ In 
1815, a Gascon, who was at Marseilles, 
and had committed himself by an im- 
prudent zeal for Napoleon, thought it 
wise to file off before the storm. With 
the aid of two francs and two friends 
he obtained a passport ; and,as he had 
been shaved for his journey, and rather 
particular in the description of his per- 
son, they wrote Barbe, point, teint, 
point. The second night a Gendarme 
examined his papers—‘ Barbe, point /” 
exclaimed he—‘ your beard is black ;’ 
and in truth his beard had grown tol- 
erably long since he left Marseilles. 
‘Teint, point, encore—you are quite 
yellow !’ which was not surprising af- 
ter travelling two days inthesun. The 
passport was declared false—the Gas- 
con was detained. He protested in 
vain—his passport was sent back to 
Marseilles. At length it was returned 


andaltered—Teint, pale—barbe,noire. 
He was now worse off than before. The 
day after, he had an unlucky fall, and 





received several contusions—® Teint, 
pale /’ exclaimed the Inspector, ¢ you 
are perfectly red.’—‘ Nez moyen !’— 
‘ Your nose (it was much swollen) is 
enormous ; and a mark too on your 
chin not mentioned. Your paper is 
false—you cannot proceed.’ In fact, in 
consequence of similar little accidents, 
the poor Gascon was two months on 
the road before he reached Paris.” 


COLONEL SCHOUARDIN. 

Other anecdotes illustrate the enthu- 
siasm which inspired the revolutionary 
armies :—‘ The army of Mayence was 
attacked at Torfou in 1793,by Charette 
and Bouchamp, and, unable to resist 
the superior forces of the Vendéens, re- 
treated and lost its artillery. The Re- 
publicans were on the point of being 
destroyed, as their retreat was about to 
be cut off. Kleber called the Lieut.- 
Col. Schouardin—-‘ Take (said he) a 
company of grenadiers---stop the enemy 
at that ravine ; you will be killed, but 
your comrades will be saved.’---‘ Oui, 
mon General,’ replied Schouardin calm- 
ly. He marched; held the Vendeens 
a long time in check ; and after prodi- 
gies of valour, died with his men on the 
spot. This‘ Oui, mon general’ equals 
the finest specimens of antiquity.” 


DELILLE. 

An academician who was very inti- 
mate with the Abbe Delille, gratified a 
party in one of our salons, the other 
day, with several traits of that amiable 
poet. ‘ Before his marriage, Delille 
lived with a lady who was sometimes 
exceedingly violent. Delille bore the 
storms with the most undisturbed calm- 
ness, and often with great pleasantry. 
One day an altercation arose, and the 
lady, irritated by the good-humour of 
the poet, overwhelmed him with a 
shower of books which she took from 
the shelves of the library. Delille ob- 
serving that she selected uniformly the 
largest volumes with which to assail his 
devoted head, very calmly said, ‘ Ma 
chére amie, ne pourriez vous mettre 
vos caresses plus petit format 2’ ” 








THE STEAM-BOAT. 


The Wig and the Black Cat. 


By the Author of she Annals of the Parish, &e, 


AVING recently delivered our 

opinion upon Mr. Galt’s numerous 
publications at some length, and re- 
marked upon his, peculiar felicity in 
one vein—the portraiture of infe- 
rior Scottish character—we shall not 
occupy much space with animadver- 
sions upon the Steam Boat. It em- 
braces the details of sundry trips in a 
vessel of that kind by a Glasgow wool- 
len-draper, who, encouraged by excur- 
sions on the Clyde, finally undertakes 
the prodigious voyage to London, in 
order to see the coronation. ‘The spec- 
tacle he describes with less effect than 
we anticipated; and the chief merits 
of the volume are found in episodes or 
stories told by fellow-passengers, most 
of which have appeared in Blackwood’s 
Magazine. This circumstance, and 
the general circulation of that clever 
periodical, induces us to spare our read- 
ers the chance of a repetition, and to 
confine ourselves to one tale, put into 
the mouth of a minister, named the 
Reverend Mr. Birkwhistle. It is en- 
titled “ The Wig and the Black Cat,” 
and is as follows : 

* By an agreement with the session, 
(said Mr. Birkwhistle,) I was invited 
to preach the action sermon at Kilmar- 
tin, and my new wig coming home 
from Glasgow by the Saltcoats carrier 
onthe Thursday afore, I took it un- 
opened on the Saturday evening in the 
box to the Manse, where I was to bide 
during the preachings with the widow. 
It happened, however, that in going in 
the stage-fly from my own parish to 
Kilmartin, a dreadful shower came on, 
and the box with my new wig therein- 
til, being on the outside tap of the 
coach, the wind blew and the rain fell, 
and by the help and colleagury of the 
twa, the seams of the box were invad- 
ed, and the wig, when I took it out on 
the Saturday night, was just a clash 
0” weet. 

“ At that time o’ night, there wasna 
a barber to be had for love or money 
Within three miles of the Manse; in- 
deed I dinna think, for that matter, 


there was a creature o’ the sort within 
the bounds and jurisdictions of the par- 
ish ; so that I could make no better o’t 
than to borrow the dredge-box out of 
the kitchen, and dress the wig with my 
own hands. 

“ Although Mr. Keckle had been 
buried but the week before, the mistress, 
as a’ ministers’ wives of the right gos- 
pel and evangelical kind should be, 
was in a wholesome state of composity, 
and seeing what I was ettling at, said to 
me, the minister had a blockhead 
whereon he was wont to dress and frib- 
ble his wig, and although it was a sair 
heart to her to see ony other man’s wig 
upon the same, I was welcome to use 
my freedoms therewith. Accordingly, 
the blockhead, on the end of a stick, 
like the shank of a carpet besom, was 
brought intil the room and the same 
being stuck into the finger-hole of a 
buffet-stool, I set myself to dress and 
fribble with my new wig, and Mrs, 
Keckle the while sat beside me, and 
we had some very edifying conversa- 
tion indeed. 

“ During our discoursing, as I was 
not a deacon at the dressing of wigs, I 
was obligated now and then to contem- 
plate and consider the effect of my frib- 
bling at a distance, and to give Mrs. 
Keckle the dredge-box to shake the 
flour on where it was seen to be want- 
ing. But all this was done in great sin- 
cexity of heart between her and me; 
although, to be sure, it was none of the 
most zealous kind of religion on my 
part, to be fribbling with my hands and 
comb at the wig, and saying at the 
same time with my tongue, orthodox 
texts out of the Scriptures. Nor, in 
like manner, was it just what could be 
hoped for, that Mrs. Keckle, when I 
spoke to her on the everlasting joys of 
an eternal salvation, where friends meet 
to part no more, saying, “a bit pluff 
with the box there, on the left curls,” 
(in the way of a parenthesis,) that she 
wouldna feel a great deal; but for all 
that, we did our part well, and she was 
long after heard to say, that she had 
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never been more edified in her life, than 
when she helped me to dress my wig 
on that occasion. 

“ But all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit in this world of sin and misery. 
When the wig was dressed, and as white 
and beautiful to the eye of man asa 
cauliflower, T took it from off its stance 
on the blockhead, which was a great 
short-sightedness of me to do, and I 
prinned it to the curtain of the bed, in 
the room wherein I was instructed by 
Mrs. Keckle to sleep. Little did either 
me or that worthy woman dream of the 
mischief that was ihen brewing and 
hatching, against the great care and oc- 
cupation wherewith we had in a man- 
ner regenerated the periwig into its 
priitive style of perfectness. 


__“ Bot you must understand, that 
Mrs. Keckle had a black cat, that was 
not past the pranks of kittenhood, 
though in outwardly show a most douce 
and well-comported beast ; and what 
would ye think Baudrons was doing all 
the time that the mistress and me were 
so eydent about the wig? She was sit- 
ting on a chair, watching every pluff 
that I gave, and meditating, with the 
device of an evil spirit, how to spoil all 
the bravery that I was so industriously 
endeavouring to restore into its proper 
pedigree and formalities. I have long 
had a notion that black cats are no 
overly canny, and the conduct of Mrs. 
Keckle’s was an evidential kithing to 
ihe effect, that there is nothing of un- 
charitableness in that notion of mine ; 
howsomever, no to enlarge on such 
points of philosophical controversy, the 
wig being put in order, I carried it to 
the bed-room, and, as I was saying, 
prinned it to the bed-curtains, and then 
went down stairs again to the parlour 
to make exercise, and to taste Mrs. 
Keckle’s mutton ham, by way of a rel- 
ish toa tumbler of toddy, having de- 
clined any sort of methodical supper. 

“ Considering the melancholious ne- 
cessity that had occasioned my coming 
to the Kilmartin Manse, I was beholden 
to enlarge a little after supper with Mrs. 
Keckle, by which the tumbler of toddy 
was exhausted before I had made an 
end of my exhortation, which the mis- 
tress seeing, she said, that if I would 
wake another cheerer she would par- 
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take in a glass with me. It’s no my 
habit to go such lengths at ony time, 
the more especially on a Saturday 
night ; but she was so pressing that I 
could not but gratify her, as I made the 
second tumbler, and weel I wat it was, 
baith nappy and good; for in brewing 
1 had an ee to pleasing Mrs. Keckle, 
and knowing that the leddies like it 
strong and sweet, I wasna_ sparing ei- 
ther of the spirit bottle or the sugar 
bowl. But I trow both the widow and 
me had torue the consequences that 
befel us in that night, for when I went 
up again intil the bed-room, [ was what 
ye calla thought off the nail, by the 
which my sleep wasna just what it 
should have been, and dreams and vis- 
ions of all sorts came hovering about 
my pillow, and at times I felt, as it 
were, the bed whirling round. 


“ In this condition, with a bit dover 
now and then, I lay till the hour of 
midnight, at the which season I hada 
strange dream—wherein I thought my 
wig was kindled by twa candles of a 
deadly yellow light, and then I beheld, 
as it were, an imp of darknéss dancing 
at my bed-side, whereat I turned my- 
self round, and covered my head with 
the clothes, just in an eer‘e mood, be- 
tween sleeping and waking. I had not, 
however, lain long in that posture,when 
I felt, as I thought, a hand claming 
softly over the bed-clothes like a temp- 
tation, and it was past the compass of 
my power to think what it could be. 
By and by, I heard a dreadful thud on 
the floor, and something moving in the 
darkness, so I raised my head in a cou- 
rageous manner to see and question 
who was there. But judge what I suf- 
fered, when I beheld, by the dim glim- 
mer of the star-light of the window, 
that the curtains of the bed were awful- 
ly shaken, and every now and then 
what I thought a woman with a mutch 
keeking in upon me. The little gude 
was surely busy that night, for! thought 
the apparition was the widow, and that 
I saw cluty himself at every other keek 
she gave, looking at me o’er her shoul- 
der with his fiery een. In short, the 
sight and vision grew to such a head 
upon me, that I started up, and cried 
with a loudvoice, “ ©, Mistress Kee- 
kle, Mistress Keckle, what’s brought 








you here?” The sound of my terrifi- 
cation gart the whole house dirl, and 
the widow herself,with her twa servant 
lasses, with candles in their hands, 
came in their flannen coaties to see 
what was the matter, thinking I had 
gane by myself, or was taken with 
some sore dead ill. But when the 
lights entered the room, I was cured of 
my passion of amazement, and huddling 
intil the bed aneath the clothes, I ex- 
pounded to the women what had dis- 
turbed me, and what an apparition I 
had seen—not hinting, however, that I 
thought it was Mrs. Keckle. While I 
was thus speaking, one of the maidens 
gied a shrill  skirling laugh, crying, 
“ Och hon, the poor wig !” and sure 
enough nothing could be more humil- 
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iating than the sight it was; for the 
black cat, instigated, as I think, by 
Diabolus himself, to an endeavour to 
pull it down, had with her claws comb- 
ed out both of the curls and the - 
ther; so that it was hinging as lank 
and feckless as a tap of lint, just as if 
neither the mistress nor me had laid a 
hand upon it. And thus it was brought. 
to light and testimony, that what I had 
seen and heard was but the devil of a 
black cat louping and jumping to bring 
down my new wig fora playock to 
herself, in the which most singular ex- 
ploits she utterly ruined it ; for upon 
an examine next day, the whole facul- 
ty of the curls was destroyed, and 

at detriment done to the substance 


thereof.” 





THE BIRD OF PASSAGE. 


Away ! away! thou Summer Bird, 
For Autumn's moaning voice is heard, 
In cadence wild and deepening swell, 
Of Winter’s stern approach to tell. 


Away! for vapours, damp and low, 

Are wreathed around the mountain’s brow ; 
And tempest clouds their mantles fold 
Around the forest's russet gold, 


Away! away! o’er earth and sea, 

This land is now no home for thee! 
Anse ; and stretch thy soaring wing, 

And seek elsewhere the smiles of Spring ! 


The wanderer now, with pinions spread, 
Afar to brighter climes has fled, 


Nor casts one back ward look, nor grieves 
For those sere groves whose shade he leaves. 


Why should he grieve ? the beam he loves 
Shines o’er him still where’er he roves, 
And all those early friends are near 

Who made his Summer-home so dear. 


Oh ! deem not that the tie of birth 
Endears us to this spot of earth ; 

For wheresoe’er our steps may roam, 
If friends are near, that place is home ! 


No matter where our fate may guide us, 
If those we love are still beside us ! 





A NEW 


{The following has been handed to us by one of 
the Printer’s Devils, as his own composition: if the 
features are flattered, therefore, it may be ascribed 
to the family name at least, if not to some degree 
of relationship.—Ed. Liti Gaz] 


When Beelzebub, Prince of the Devils in hell, 
Soughta curse more destructive,more bjtter,more fell, 
Thane’er had obtain’d on this turnabout ball, 

He cited his minions. who came athis call. 

“I’m thinking,” said he, that the bulk ofmankind 
Do not suffer enough, are not plagued to my mind ; 
Is there nothing, my fiends, that your wit can devise 
That can raise to distinction and bear off a prize ? 
On the faith of a Devil, the spirit wha can 
Invent a worse plague than e’er visited man, 

Shall have his petition, whate’er it may be 

In the power of Satan togive, as a fee.” 

This said, as cn Earth, a faint murmar arose, 

When a speech from an orator’s brought to a clase ; 


DEVIL. 


And off went the fiends, in a similar way 

Toa Westminster meeting or Irish affray. 

Then the Demons of Pestilence, Famine and War, 
Appear’d in their might but less skilful by far 
‘Than the Spirits of Envy, and Hatred, and Spleen ; 
For in this chosen Trio more amply was seen 

The gift of infliction, more lengthen’d and keen. 
The hell-broth prepared, with a devilish skill, 
Ingredients were mixed up of every ill, 

While Malice and Mischief threw in their supplies, 
In equal proportions, of fraud and of lies. 

When, lo! from the cauldron arose on the view 

A shape more distorted than Breughel * e’er drew ; 
’Twas the Spirit of Party! and Hell own’d the Pest, 
Of all her productions, the worst and the best. 


*A painter noted for his devotion to dzmoniaca! 
subjects, and hence designated Hellish Breughel. 
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Adventures of the Gooroo Paramartan. 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE GOOROO PARAMARTAN : 


A Tale in the Tamul Language : 


xecompanied by a Translation and Vocabulary, together with an Analysis ofthe first story. By Benjamin 
Babington, of the Madras Civil Service. 


f bite Tamul tongue, which consists 

of two (the upper and the lower) di- 
alects, is spoken by more than five 
millions of the population in the south 
of India. Derived from no language 
which now exists, and in its primitives 
entirely distinct from the Sanskrit, its 
study is of infinite importance to per- 
sons employed in the administration of 
our Eastern Empire; and the author 
of this work has rendered them a most 
useful service by enabling them to ac- 
quire a knowledge of it from a publica- 
tion at once skilful, learned, and amus- 
ing,—skilful in plan and arrangement, 
learned in philology, and amusing in 
the exemplar stories. The original al- 
phabet, tradition says, was composed 
of only sixteen letters, and what it has 
since borrowed so largely from the re- 
fined Sanskrit of the north, is chiefly 
found in the lower or colloquial idiom. 
The Tamul is the parent of the Teloo- 
goo, Malayalam, and Canarese; or, it 
is probable, all these spring from a 
common root now lost in the gloom of 
antiquity. Butas the Tamul possesses 
stronger traces of originality than of the 
cognate dialects of Southern India, it is 
obvious that its acquisition added to 
an acquaintance with the more polished 
Sanskrit of the North, must be the best 
method for acquiring a knowledge of all 
the Hindoo languages of India. 

The story of the Gooroo Pamartan, 
selected by Mr. Babington in order to 
furnish materials for commencing in 
this country the study of the Tamul, is 
one (as he informs us) of the lighter 
productions of that profound scholar 
and rare genius Father Beschi, or Vira- 
mamooni, 72. e. the great Champion Dev- 
otee, as this learned Italian Jesuit was 
surnamed by the natives. Beschi ap- 
pointed by the Pope to the East India 
mission, arrived at Goa in the year 
1700 ; and thence proceeded to Avoor, 
in the district of Trichinopoly, where 
he made himself master of Tamul, Te- 
loogoo and Sanskrit, as well as of Hin- 


dostanee and Persian. Thus qualified 
for a missionary, he further recom- 
mended himself by adopting the indif- 
ferent customs of the Hindoos, such as 
abandoning animal food, employing 
Brahmans to prepare his meals, and 
dressing in the religious hab‘t of a Goo- 
roo, or indian devotee. ‘Through these 
means he was not only unusually suc- 
cessful in his labours of conversion, but 
rose to high political influence ; for in 
1736 he was appointed Divan to the 
famous Chunda Saheb, Nabob of Tri- 
chinopoly. When the Mahrattas over- 
threw this chieftain, Beschi escaped to 
Gayal Patanam, then a Dutch city, 
where he died in 1742, and where mas- 
ses are still offered up for the salvation 
of his soul. He founded several church- 
es in India, and produced many litera- 
ry works which do honour to his mem- 
ory. Among these we may enumerate 
Tembavani, a sacred poem, as long as 
the Iliad, and, as Mr. B. states, of very 
considerable merit : also Kiten Ammal 
Ammanei, another poem, Yediyara- 
jookham, and Veda Vilakkam, reli- 
gious prose works; Dictionaries in 
Tamul and French, Portuguese and 
Latin ; and other lexicographical and 
grammatical performances of much re- 
search, labour, and utility. To this 
slight sketch we have only to add, that 
Beschi was as pious as he was zealous, 
and has left in his life and conduct a 
model for all present and future mis- 
sionaries who attempt to plant the 
Christian faith in the minds of Hindoo 
idolaters. 

Having thus briefly gone over the 
graver matters suggested by the volume 
before us, we turn to the adventures of 
the Gooroa, which tale was probably 
intended as a pleasing vehicle of in- 
struction to those Jesuits whose labours 
required a knowledge of the Tamul ; 
but as we cannct have many readers of 
that Order, and are besides destitute of 
Tamul types, we trust we shall be ex- 
cused for saying nothing to the version 








in these curious and pretty characters, 
and drawing our illustration from its 
English translation. Thence we learn 
that 

“ There was a Gooroo whose name 
was Noodle, who had five disciples 
serving under his command, Blockhead, 
Idiot, Simpleton, Dunce and Fool. 
These, having all six gone on foot 
through the surrounding villages, to 
make some enquiries respecting other 
disciples, were on their return to their 
Mattam,* when one day, they arrived 
in the third watch,? at the bank of a 
river.t 

“ Under a notion that this was a 
cruel stream, which, in consequence, 
could not be passed while it was awake, 
the Gooroo gave orders to Dunce, and 
dispatched him to ascertain whether the 
river wereasleep. Upon this he light- 
ed with a segar, and carried with him, a 
firebrand which he had borne in his 
hand, and without approaching the 
river, kept aloof and stretching out the 
brand at arms length, dipped it into the 
water. 

“ Observing that as soon as he had 
immersed it, the water smoked with a 
hissing noise, away Dunce ran, hurry- 
ing, stumbling and tumbling, and cried 
out, ‘O Master! Master! this is not 
the time for passing the river. It is 
awake ; and no sooner had I touched 
it, than it flew into a passion, hissed 
like a venomous serpent, and smoking 
in fierce rage, leaped and rushed at me. 
It is indeed a wonder that I escaped 
with the preservation of my life.’ ‘To 
this the Gooreo replied, ‘ What can we 
do in opposition to the divine will ? 
We will wait a little while.’ So saying, 
they sat down in a spreading grove 
hard by, which formed a dark shade, 
and as each was relating, in order to 
pass the time there, different circum- 


*The Mattam is a secluded retreat, in 
which the Gooroo and his disciples reside 
when not engaged in visitations to those 
who are under their spiritual controul. 


t In their civil day the Tamuls divide the 
twenty four hours into sixty parts, each of 
which consequently contains twenty-four 
minutes. 

t The sevenrivers celebrated in books,and 
classed together, are the Ganges, the Jum- 
na, the Nerbudda, the Saraswati, the Cave- 
ry, the Kistnah, and the Godaveri. 
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stances regarding this river, Blockhead 
spoke as follows : 

“¢] have many a time heard my 
Grandfather tell of the ferocity and 
and artfulness of this stream. My 
Grandfather was a great merchant. 
One day, he and a companion of his 
were driving along two asses laden with 
bags of salt, and when they had de- 
scended into the middle of the river, 
they washed themselves in the cool wa- 
ter, which was running up to their 
waists, (for, as it was in the hot sea- 
son,* they were somewhat fatigued) 
and stopping the asses they bathed 
them also. 

“¢ On arriving afterwards at the op- 
posite bank, they saw, not only that 
the river had devoured the whole of the 
salt, but that the salt had all been mi- 
raculously drawn out, while the mouths 
of the gunny bags, which were well 
sewed, were not in the least opened. 
They congratulated themselves, saying, 
ha! ha! since the river has seized 
upon this salt, is it nota great blessing 
that it has left us unswallowed ?’ ” 

Simpleton tells the story of the dog 
and his shadow, as another instance of 
the River’s treachery, and the narra- 
tive proceeds. 

«¢ Whilst they were thus discoursing, 
they sjvied a horseman coming from the 
other side. As only a single span 
depth of water was flowing in the riv- 
er, he remained on horseback, and 
and without being the least afraid, came 
hastily spfashing through. On perceiv- 
ing this, they cried out, ‘ Alack ! alack ! 
if our Gooroo too had a horse, both he 
and we with him might descend into 
the river without fear... Then they 
began to entreat him, saying, ‘ O Sir, 
you must by all means bvy a horse.’ 


* According to book authorities the year 
is divided into six seasons. The Ist com- 
prehends August and September ; it is the 
rainy season, at least on the western side of 
India; 2d, thee cold season, comprehends 
October and November; 4d, the former 
dews,comprehending December and Janua- 
ry; 4th, the latter dews, February and 
March, (these two bear some analogy to the 
first rains and latter rains of the Jews, see 
Deut. ch. xi. 14 ;) 5th, the first hot season, 
April and May; 6th, the hottest season. 
June and July. The Tamul months com- 
mence about the middle of our own, which 
throws these seasons a fortnight inadvance. 
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The Gooroo Noodle however replied, 
‘We will talk of this matter hereafter.’ 


* So as the day was declining and the 
- evening approached, he sent again to 
examine whether the river were asleep. 
Idiot accordingly took the same fire 
brand, and on immersing it for the 
purpose of examination, he found that 
the water did not spirt up in the least, 
as the fire had been before extinguish- 
ed; so being greatly delighted, he ran 
off, crying, * Now is the time! now is 
the time! come along quickly, and do 
not open your mouths or make any 
noise ; the time of the deep slumber of 
the river is come; there is no occasion 
now for fear or alarm.’ Upon Idiot’s 
shouting out this good news, they sud- 
denly started up, and without uttering a 
single word, all six of them cautiously 
descended into the stream. At each 
step, which was so planted that even 
the waves beaten up by their legs made 
no rippling sound, they raised _ their 
feet over the water, advanced them, 
pressed them down again, and with 
hearts beating pit-a-pat tripped along 
and passed the river. 

**As soon as they reached and as- 
cended the bank, they were elated in 
proportion as they had before been sor- 
rowful, and while they were jumping 
about, Fool, who stood behind, counted 
all the rest without including himself. 
As he only saw five persons while he 
was counting, he took alarm, crying 
out, ‘ Woe is me! woe is me! one is 
gone with the stream. Behold, Mas- 
ter, but five of us stand here.’ Having 
placed them all in arow, the Gooroo 
himself counted them two or three times 
over ; but as he always reckoned, omit- 
ting himself, he too pronounced that 
there were but five. Thus as one and 
all, each leaving himself out, added to- 
gether only the others, it became cer- 
tain among them that the river had 
swallowed up one. 

“On this account they howled bit- 
terly, crying out ‘Alas! alas!’ and 
embracing one another exclaimed, ‘O 
thou cruel river. O thou more obdu- 
rate than a block, more savage than a 
panther. Hast thou not feared, yea but 
a little, to swallow up the disciple of 
the Gooroo Noodle, who is saluted, 
respected, worshipped and praised 
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from one end of the world to the other : 
Wretch ! hast thou such a daring spirit, 
thou son of a black bear; offspring of 
a cruel tiger! Shalt thou attain to a 
future world? shalt thou hereafter roll 
thy cool stream along? May thy 
source be totally dried up and scorch- 
ed; may the glare dart upon the sand 
in thy bed ; may the fire feed upon thy 
waves ; may thy meadows be parched 
and withered ; may thy depths be fill- 
ed with thorns! Without moisture, 
without coolness, without even a mark 
to point out the place of thy former ex- 
istence, mayest thou be in future con- 
sumed away!’ 

“Thus did they vent their abuse 
and railing, stretching forth their hands 
and cracking their fingers.* Neverthe- 
less, from their hasty stupidity, no one 
knew up to that moment which among 
them had been carried away by the 
river, and no one inquired who it might 
be. Just at that juncture, a sensible 
man who was travelling along the road 
came up, and touched with compassion 
demanded, ‘ How now Master, tell me 
what is this bustle about ©? They in 
turn related to him in due order what 
had happened, and he fully perceiving 
their idiotism, replied, ‘ What has hap- 
pened, has happened. If you will 
make mea suitable recompence, Ihave 
power to call hither him who is gone 
with the stream; For know, that lam 
deeply versed in legerdemain. ‘To that 
the Gooroo rejoicing answered, ‘ If you 
will do this we will give you forty-five 
fanams which we have provided for our 
journey.” Then the other raising a 
stick which he held in his hand, ‘Tis 
in this,’ said he, ‘that this art is con- 
tained. If you will range yourselves 
in a row, and as you receive a blow up- 
on the back, will each reckon by call- 
ing out his name, I will cause all six of 
you to be here present.’ Having thus 
placed them, he first gave the Goorooa 
thump on the back: ‘ Holla !’ cried he, 
‘’tis 1, myself the Gooroo.’ ¢ One,’ re- 


* The Hindoos, in uttering a malediction, 
unite their hands by interlacing the fingers, 
aad then projecting them forwards produce 
that sound commonly called cracking the 
joints. Their imprecations are still further 
strengthened, as they think, by casting dust 
at the object of them. 








plied the man. In this manner he 
gave a blow to all of them, aud each re- 
peating his name respectively and cast- 
ing up the account, they agreed in find- 
ing that not one among the six was mis- 
sing. Being therefore astonished they 
came round to the conjurer, and be- 
stowing great praise on him, paid him 
the money which they had promised 
and went away.” 

This tale, so like that of our own 
Wise Men of Gotham, is followed by 
seven other whimsical examples of the 
stolidity of the Gooroo and his worthy 
Disciples. In the second, not being 
rich enough to purchase the horse so 
much coveted for passing rivers, they 
buy from a roguish gardener, a large 
pumpkin, which he imposes upon 
Blockhead and Idiot (the Ambassa- 
dors) as a horse’s egg! ‘The sequel is 
entertaining : 

“ Blockhead having carefully taken 
the egg and lifted it on his head, the oth- 
er went before shewing the way, and 
while they were thus going along, 
Blockhead began to say, § Ay, ay, our 
forefathers have said, they who perform 
penance, are forwarding their own 
affairs. We have now seen the truta 
of this with our own eyes. This in 
truth is the profit which has accrued by 
the penance continually performed by 
our Gooroo. A high bred horse,which 
is worth a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty pagodas, we purchase and take to 
him for five.’ To which Idiot replied, 
‘ Needs this any reflection ? Hast thou 
not heard the saying—from pious ac- 
tions* alone proceeds delight, all else 
is irrelevant and unworthy of praise. 
From virtue, not only profit, but pleas- 
ure proceeds ; except there be (virtue, ) 
all else will be misery and disgrace. 
Did not my father for a long time prac- 
tise many virtues ; and he found his 
profit and delight in the end, in having 
me born to him.? To which the other 


* The Tamuls reckon thirty-two pious ac- 
tions, some of which are curious, such as 
“ associating with the female sex, erecting 
posts for cows to rub themselves against, 
giving quick lime to be eaten with the betel 
leaf, paying for the barber to shave another, 
furnishing a looking glass, burning a 
corpse,”’ &c. &c. 
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replied, ‘ Can this be doubted ? If you 
sow a castor oil tree, will an ebony 
tree be produced 2 From good ac- 
tions, good will proceed, from evil ac- 
tions, evil.’ 

“ Thus conversing, after they had 
walked along for a considerable dis- 
tance, the pumpkin, from striking a- 
gainst the bough of a tree which was 
bent and hanging down, was dashed 
out of his hands, and suddenly tumbling 
upon some shrubs which were spread- 
ing in bushes below, cracked and fell 
to pieces. Upon this, a hare which 
was sitting in the bushes started up 
and ranaway. ‘Taking the alarm, they 
cried out, ‘ Behold! the horse’s foal 
which was in the shell has ran away ;’ 
and followed after to catch and seize it. 
Running, regardless of hills or dales, or 
woods or commons, the clothes which 
they had on became entangled in the 
thorny bushes, and were partly torn 
and partly detained. ‘They continued 
the pursuit with their flesh lacerated by 
the stumps which they trod on, their 
blood flowing in consequence of the 
thorns which stuck into them, their 
bodies all streaming with perspiration, 
their hearts beating, their two ears 
closed, puffing and blowing with fa- 
tigue, and their bowels jolting ; not- 
withstanding which, the hare was not 
caught, and they both fell down weari- 
ed out and harrassed with fatigue. In 
the mean time the hare went on, and 
becoming concealed, so as no longer to 
be kept in sight, it ran away to a great 
distance. They, too regardless of their 
weariness, rose up, and with legs limp- 
ing and wounded by thorns, stones and 
stumps, searched in every direction. 
Journeying in this afflicted condition, 
they suffered hungér and fasting all that 
day, and after sunset arrived at the 
Mattam. 

“ When they entered in at the gate, 
they smote their mouths, crying, ‘ Alas ! 
alas !? and beating themselves, fell 
down. ‘ What is it? What is it? 
What harm hascome to you?’ demand- 
ed the rest; who came, and, taking 
them by the hand, raised them up. Af- 
ter the two had related in detail all the 
circumstances that had happened, 
Blockhead spoke as follows: ‘ O Sir, 
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since the day that I was born, . I never 
beheld so swift a horse as this: of an 
ash colour, mixed with black ; in form 
and size like a hare, and a cubit in 
length. Although a foal still in the 
nest, it pricked up its two ears, cocked 
its tail, which rose up the length of two 
fingers, extended and stretched forth its 
four legs, and with its heart close to the 
ground, ran with a swiftness and im- 
petuosity which can neither be expres- 
sed nor conceived.’ 

“ Upon this they were all bewailing, 
when the Gooroo, appeasing them, said, 
‘True, indeed, the five pagodas are 
gone, but however, it is well that the 
horse’s foal is gone also; if whilst a 
foal it runs in this manner, when here- 
after it shall become full grown, who 
will be able to ride upon it ? I truly am 
an old man : a horse of this descrip- 
tion, my friends, although it were pre- 


sented to me gratis, I would not ac- 
cept.’ ” 


_ [The sagacity of the Gooroo and his dis- 
ciples offers too important an example to 
mankind, to allow us (patriotic and philan- 


thropic as we are) to abridge the useful les- 
son too much.] 


The third story to which we have 
referred, relates to the Gooroo’s jour- 
ney on an ox without horns, the fourth 
to fishing for a horse (the reflection of a 
clay one) in the water, the fifth to a 
journey home on an old hack given to 
the party gratis, the sixth to a Brah- 
man’s prophecy, and the seventh and 
eighth to its fulfilment. Respecting the 
last, as by far the most important, we 
shall quote the history which records 
the fate of the sagacious Gooroo. The 
Brahman is esteemed a miraculously 
gifted individual, from having warned 
Simpleton that he would have a fall if 
he chopped off the branch of a banian 
tree while perched on the outer end of 
it. After thistumble— - - - - 

“ Simpleton, approaching, made him 
reverence, and said, ‘Sir, youare a 
great Shastri, pray prophecy for me 
yet once more ; Iam a disciple of the 
Gooroo Noodle for whom 1 have a 
great affection. As he is of a decrepid 
age, I am fearful that he will die in the 
course of a short time. Do pray now, 
for my comfort, tell me at what period 
his end will be, and what will be the 
signs that will appear previous to it.’ 
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“ The Brahman, in order to effect 
his escape, made various excuses ; but, 
as the other would not quit him, he at 
last said, ‘ Asanam shitam jivana na- 
sham. * What is this, Sir ? pray tell 
me its meaning,’ asked the other, im- 
portunately. The Brahman replied, 
‘ On whatever day your Gooroo’s pos- 
teriors become cold, it will bea sign 
that his death is at hand.’ 

« So Simpleton, having made obei- 
sance,departed,and dragging the branch 
which he had cut to the Mattam, rela- 
ted circumstantially all the particulars 
that had passed. ‘The Gooroo upon 
this was very sorrowful,and thus spoke: 
‘It cannot be asserted that the said 
Brahman is not a great Shastri, for ev- 
ery thing immediately happened to thee 
exactly as he had foretold. In like 
manner, the prophecy which he has 
pronounced and sent to me, must be 
infallible. Asanam shitam jivana na- 
sham, is atrue saying. For the future, 
great care will be requisite: my feet 
must never be washed, and for the rest 
—God’s will be done.’ - - - 


“After the circumspection which 
has been mentioned, had been for some 
time used, they set out upon a tour from 
village to village ; impelled by the con- 
sideration,that should they travel around 
the district, the disciples might collect 
their money, but that in the Mattam no 
income could be realized. 

«¢ One day, when they were on their 
return to the Mattam, as the Gooroo 
was jogging along on horseback, his 
turban happened to fall off behind him, 
in consequence of encountering the 
branch ofatree which hung downwards. 
Thinking that the disciples had picked 
it up, after he had travelled on quietly 
for a considerable distance, he asked 
them, ‘ Where is my turban ? please 
to give it me.? They replied, ‘ It is 
yonder, and probably lies on the spot 
where it fell.’ Upon which he grew 
angry, and said, ‘ Is it not necessary 
to pick up every thing that hath fall- 
en ?? So Idiot immediately ran off, 
and as he was bringing along the fallen 
turban which he had picked up, he pla- 
ced in it some dung loosely evacuated 
by the horse (for he had been feeding 
on the common, upon grass that was 
green in consequence of some showers 








of rain which had fallen that night, jand 
delivered it into the Gooroo’s hand. 

“‘ He then became exceedingly enra- 
ged, crying out, ‘ Fie fie.” To this 
they all with one accord, replied, ‘ How 
is this, Sir? Did you not deliver your 
instructions before, saying, that every 
thing that fell was to be picked up ; 
and now, because Idiot acts according 
to those instructions, you fly into a pas- 
sion; wherefore is this ?” As for the 
Gooroo, he replied, ‘ Not so. There 
are some things which it is improper to 
pick up, and others which it is proper 
to pick up. You should act with some 
shew of sagacity.’ ‘To this they repli- 
ed, ‘ We are not men so clever as all 
that.’ So they requested that he would 
write down, separately , such things on- 
ly as they were required to pick up, 
and these he wrote accordingly. 


“ After this, in travelling along, the 
ground being slippery and wet, the 
lame horse, which tottered as it went, 
tripped and fell down, aad the Gooroo 
tumbling head downwards and feet up- 
wards into a large hole which was near, 
roared out for help, and cried, ‘ Pray 
run and pick me out.’? The disciples 
ran to him, and one of them taking out 
the cadjan, which ke had before written 
and given to them, began to read thus : 
‘To pick up a fallen turban—to pick 
up a fallen waist-cloth and short cloth 
—to pick up a fallen jacket and draw- 
ers.’ Thus theGooroo lay there naked, 
while they went over each article, one 
by one, according as it was read out, 
and notwithstanding all his entreaty 
and all his rage, because this was not 
written in the cadjan, they persevered 
in refusal, ‘ Sir, where is it written that 
you are to be picked up? shew us. 
We will do exactly according to what 
is written ; but we will never consent 
todo that which is not written.’ He, 
perceiving their obstinacy and seeing 
no other way of escape, took a eadjan 
anda stile, and wrote,in the place 
where he was lying, ¢ And if I fall you 
are to pick me up.’ 

“ His disciples, when they saw what 
was written, all with one accord went 
and picked him up. As his body was 
entirely covered with mud, because 
there was muck in the hollow into 
which he had fallen, they washed him 
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in some water which was at hand ; and, 
afterwards, having put on all his clothes 
as before, they seated him on the horse 
and conveyed him to the Mattam.” - - - 

“ From the great alarm and bustle, 
on the occasion when he fell and lay in 
the hole, no one called to mind the 
prophecy which the Brahman hadjpre- 
viously made. It was only after hav- 
ing again mounted on horseback, that 
the Gooroo himself, perceiving that his 
posteriors were cold, grew sorrowful. 
Nevertheless, he refrained from saying 
any thing,till their arrival at the Mattam. 

“‘ Owing to the shock of falling at his 
decrepit age, he could obtain no sleep 
that night, but tossed about restlessly, 
and suffered great tribulation from the 
thoughts of the above-mentioned proph- 
ecv. Notallowing himself to suppose, 
that the pain which agitated his frame 
and caused his restlessness, arose from 
the fall from the horse into the pit ; he 
was confirmed in the notion, that it 
doubtless all proceeded from his ap- 
proaching death,occasioned by tlie;cold- 
ness of his rump. With this thought 
he was distracted and terrified within 
himself during the whole night, and un- 
able to close his eyes for a single in- 
stant, he groaned frequently, and, urged 
by the unsettled state of his mind, he 
at break of day sent for his disciples. 

“ On their coming to see him, they 
were greatly alarmed to perceive, that 
his countenance was changed ; that his 
two eyes had sunk in their sockets ; that 
his face was withered and shrivelled, 
and that over. it there was a pale hue 
mixed with brown ; that his mouth was 
without moisture ; his speech confused, 
and that he stared as it were upon va- 
cancy. Then, fetching a deep groan, 
he exclaimed, ‘Oh! my brethren, 
place me in the sepulchre, and perform 
the rites of burial to my corpse.’ 
‘ How is that, Sir ?? demanded they in 
terror. ‘ How is that!’ replied the 
Gooroo, ‘ have ye then forgotten the 
words, Asanam shitam jivana nasham. 
In the pit, into which I fell yesterday, 
there was much water and mud, in con- 
sequence of which my rump became 
wet. Nevertheless, owing to the mis- 
hap that then took place, this did not 
occur tome. I afterwards perceived 
that my posteriors were very cold, and 
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I thought upon the shaster which the 
Brahman had pronounced. Accord- 
ingly, I have experienced pain of body 
and uneasiness during the whole night, 
nor have I obtained the least sleep, so 
that I am become fully sensible that my 
death is approaching. Further delib- 
eration is needless, ye will speedily 
prepare for my interment.’ ” 

To divert his chagrin, the disciples 
sent for one Asangadan, the mocker, 
who diverts him with a story. 

*“ Upon which the Gooroo Noodle 
laughed, and said, ‘ It is with reason 
that they call you Asangadan (the 
mocker,) for you are always cracking 
your jokes.” The other perceiving 
that the Gooroo laughed, left off banter 
and again took up the discourse. ¢ Sir, 
the words which the Brahman spoke 
are according to truth, indeed ; but it is 
necessary to understand the meaning of 
them rightly. ‘True it is,that if a cold- 
ness be perceived in the posteriors, it is 
asign of death; but it will be as he 
asserted, only when the rump grows 
cold without any extraneous cause. 
You fell into the water and mire: if 
upon this your posteriors became cold, 
is it any great wonder? Jt would in 
that case be a wonder if they did not 
grow cold. Now, therefore, abandon 
this chagrin. For the future, if, with- 
out sitting down in mire, or falling into 
the water, or without any other extra- 
neous cause, you perceive the Asanam 
shitam, then you may infer that the 7i- 
vana nashem isnigh athand. Except 
in so far, all else, Sir, is nonsense.’— 
What Asangadan said, penetrated into 
the Gooroo’s mind, and _ it appeared to 
him like reason; therefore, having 
brightened up a little, he arose, and be- 
gan to eat, and to talk, and to go about 
from place to place. 


“¢ After but a very few days had in 
this manner passed, one night, during 
his sleep, there fell incessantly a heavy 
shower of rain. In consequence of 
this, a dripping of water from the roof 
fell upon the middle of Gooroo’s bed 
close to him ; notwithstanding which, it 
was unknown io him from his being 
asleep. After the rain, and with it the 
dripping, had ceased, the Gooroo hav- 
ing rolled in his sleep, lay slumbering 
with his rump immediately upon the 
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wet which had fallen. By the coldness 
thus produced,he suddenly awoke ; and - 
perceiving that his ramp was exceeding 
cold, he became convinced that now 
there was no extraneous cause whatever 
to produce the cold, and that the peri- 
od of his death was arrived. 

“ The disciples, also, without per- 
ceiving any external origin for the cold- 
ness, supposed that even the coldness 
of the bed proceeded from the frigidity 
of the Gooroo’s rump, and_ thought, 
therefore, that this was the time for the 
fulfilment of the Prophecy. The peo- 
ple of his caste, also, who came to visit 
him, as they were possessed of about 
as much sense as themselves, coincided 
in all that was said : while the Gooroo 
uttered no other answer to those that 
came, but, ‘ Now, without failure, Asa- 
nam shitam jivana nasham.’ 

“ Unable to sustain the increased de- 
pression of spirits, and the diminution 
of bodily strength, which in this manner 
he suffered from day to day, he one day 
fell into a swoon. Upon this they all 
made lamentation ; and placing their 
hands upon their heads, began to weep 
and to howl, crying out, ¢ Alas ! alas ! 
he is deceased, he is dead!’ And, after 
performing the ceremonies appertaining 
to burial, they proceeded to bathe him. 

“ For this purpose, having filled 
brimful of water a large trough which 
was in the Mattam, they tossed the sup- 
posed corpse into it, and having pressed 
him down, a number of them with one 
accord began to rub and wash him. 
When thus washed, he recovered from 
the swoon ; but being unable to draw 
breath in the water, and incapable of 
making any signs with his hands and 
feet, which they squeezed together, the 
Gooroo Noodle perished, through their 
stupidity, by the hands of these idiots. 

* Upon this, a great multitude hav- 
ing assembled, they placed him ina sit- 
ting posture in a litter adorned with 
flowers,and raising him up, they crowd- 
ed together before, behind, and at the 
sides. Whilst his disciples came and 
carried him along, chanting thus, Asa- 
nam shitam jivana nasham ; and, hav- 
ing placed him in the grave, they buri- 
ed him.” 

Thus end the adventures of the Goo- 
roo; proving that no wisdom, however 








great, can arrestthe stroke of fate.— 
What became of his disciples is not said: 
Perhaps their histories are left to exer- 
cise the ingenuity of any able European 
biographer who may feel inspired to 
take up the subject, assured that the ra- 
ces to which they severally belong are 
not peculiar to Hindostan. 

To set before the young and inexpe- 
rienced of the Noodle family, if any 
branches of it are to be found in Great 
Britain, we have prolonged our notice 
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of this admirable publication ;—how 
can literature be better employed than 


in diffusing the knowledge of so useful © 


a lesson. Fastidious critics may allege 
that our Gooroo is 
To all an example, to no one a pattern ;~ 

but in spite of such idle cavils,we should 
not be surprised if at a public meeting 
or dinner of the most distinguished of 
the Noodles, a piece of plate were voted 
to us for our patriotic devotedness upon 
this occasion. 





POETICAL 


THE MINSTREL OF PORTUGAL. 


Their path had been a troubled one, each step 
Had trod mid thorns and springs of bitterness, 
But they had fled away from the cold world, 
And found, ina fair valley, solitude 

And happiness in themselves. They oft would rove 
Thro’ the dark forests when the golden light 

Of evening was upon the oak, er catch 

The first wild breath of morning on the bill, 

And in the hot noon seek some greenwood shade, 
Filled with the music of the birds, the leaves, 

Or the descending water’s distant song. 

And that young maiden hung delightedly 

Upon her minstrel lover’s words, when the 
Breathed some old melancholy verse or fold 

Love’s ever-varying histories ; and her smile 
Thanked him so tenderly, that he forgot 

Or thought of but to scorn the flatteries 

He was so proud of once. I need not say 

How happy his sweet mistress was—Oh, all 

Know love is woman’s happiness. 


COME, love, we'll rest us from our wanderings : 
The violets are fresh among the moss, 

The dew is not yet on their purple leaves, 
Warm with thesun’s last kiss—‘tis here, dear love! 
This chesnut be our canopy. Look up 
Towards the beautiful heaven! the fair Moon 
Is shining timidly, like a young Queen 

Who fears to claim her full authority : 

The stars shine in her presence! o’er the sky 
A few light clouds are wandering, like the fears 
That even happy love must know, the air 

Is full of perfume and most musical, 

Although no other sounds are on the gale 
Than the soft falling of the mountain rill, 

©r waving of the leaves. ’Tis just the time 

For legend of the romance, and, dearest, now 

I have one framed for thee: it is love, 

Most perfect love, and of a faithful heart 

That was a sacrifice upon the shrine 

Itseif had reared ! I will begin it now, 

Like an old tale :—There was a princess once, 
More beautiful than Spring, when the warm look 
Of summer calls the blush upon her cheek, 

The matchless Jsabel of Portugal. 

She moved in beauty, and where’er she went 
Some heart did homage to her loveliness.— 

But there was one—a youth of lowly birth— 


SKETCHES, 


Who worshipped her !—I have heard many say 

Love lives on hope; they knew not what they said : 
Hope is Love’s happiness, but not its life ;— 

How many hearts have nourished a vain flame 

In silence and in secret, though they knew 

They fed the scorching fire that would consume them. 
Young Juan loved in veriest hopelessness ! — 

He saw the lady once at matin time,-- 

Saw her when bent in meek humility 

Before the altar ; she was then unveiled, 

And Juan gazed upon the face which was 
Thenceforth the world to him! Awhile he looked 
Upon the white hands clasped gracefully ; 

The rose-bud lips, moving in silent prayer : 

The raven hair, that hung as a dark cloud 

On the white brow of morning ! She arose, 

And as she moved, her slender figure waved 

Like the light eypress, when the breeze of Spring 
Wakes music in its boughs. As Juan knelt 

It chanced her eyes met his, and al! his soul 
Maddened in that slight glance! She left the place ; 
Yet still her shape seemed visible, and still 

He felt the light through the long eyelash steal 


From that time life was one impassioned dream : 
He lingered on the spot which she had made 

So sacred by ber presence, and he thought 

It happiness to only breathe the air 

Her sigh had perfumed—but to press the floor 
Her fiery step had ha!lowed. He renounced 

All projects of ambition, joyed no more 

In pleasures of his age, but like a ghost, 
Confined to one peculiar spot, he strayed 

Where first he saw the Princess; and the court 
Through which she pass'd to matins, now became 
To him a home; and either he recalled 

Fondly her every look, or else embalmed 

Her name in wild sweet song. « - - - - - 

His love grew blazed abroad—a Poet's love 

Is immortality! The heart whose beat 

Is echoed by the lyre, will have its griefs, 

Its tenderness, remembered, when each pulse 
Has long been cold and still. Some pitied him, 
And others marvelled, half in mockery ; 

They little knew what pride love ever has 

In self devotedness. The Princess heard 

Of her pale lover; but none ever knew 

Her secret thoughts: she heard it silently. 

It could not be but woman’s heart must feel 
Such fond and faithful homage !—But some deemed 
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Even such timid worship was not meet 

For royalty. They bad the youth depart, 

And the King sent him gold; he turned away, 
And would not look upon the glittering treasure-- 
And then they banished him! He heard them say 
He was an exile with a ghastly smile, 

And murmured not—but rose and left the city. 

He went on silently, until he came 

To where a little hill rose, covered o’er 

With lemen shrubs and golden oranges ; 

The windows of the palace where she dwelt— 

His so loved IJsabel—o’erlook’d the place. 

There was some gorgeous fete there, for the light 
Stream‘d through the lattices, and a far sound 
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Of lute, and dance, and song came echoing. 

The wanderer hid his face—but from his brow 
His hands fell powerless! Some gathered round 
And raised him from the ground: his eyes were closed, 
His lip and cheek were colourless ;—they told 

His heart was broken ! - - - - 

His princess never knew an earthly love : 

She vowed herself to heaven, and she died young! 
The evening of her death, a strange sweet sound 
Of music came, delicious asa dream : 

With that her spirit parted from this earth, 

Many remembered that it wasthe hour 


Her humble Lover perished ! L. E. I. 





(European Magazine.) 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS IN LONDON AND PARIS. 


LETTER Iv. 


The Marquis de Vermont, to Sir Charles Darnley. 


London. 
MY DEAR DARNLEY, 


BEFORE my arrival in this land of 

freedom, I imagined that here at 
least, in private as well as in public 
life, every man would be at liberty to 
follow his own inclinations as long as 
he infringed on no positive law. It 
never occurred to me, therefore, that 
on such unimportant topics as dress 
and the division of time, a stranger 
would be called upon to alter any of 
his usual habits. 

I have, however, already discovered, 
that while John Bull claims the priv- 
ilege of making himself ridiculous in 
his own way abroad, he allows no sim- 
ilar indulgence to the foreigner in Eng- 
Jand. AtParis we are soaccustomed to 
the whims and eccentricities of your 
countrymen, that a member of the 
four-in-hand club drives his team (as 
he pleases to call his mail coach and 
fiery greys) along the Boulevard, or 
the Plaine St. Honoré, without exci- 
ting any more attention than such an 
equipage wonld draw in Bond-street or 
Hyde-park—and one of your exqui- 
sites, or modern petits maitres, accou- 
tred in all the effeminate absurdities of 
the prevailing fashion, is not more 
stared at in the Theatre Feydeau than 
he would be at Covent Garden or Dru- 
ry Lane play-houses. 

I find there is no reciprocity on these 
subjects, on which, on the contrary, 
the most tyrannical uniformity is exac- 
ted in London. 

While paying a visit half an hour 
earlier than that, which almighty ton 


has marked as appropriate to such 
duties, is acrime seldom pardoned— 
wearing a hat an iach too wide in the 
brim—a waistcoat too short, or a coat 
too long, subjects the unfortunate and 
unconscious foreigner to a suspicion of 
vulgarity quite sufficient to banish him 
from the most elegant circles of this 
gay metropolis. 

I have therefore begun my career 
by completely new modelling my cos- 
tume, and for that purpose have put my- 
self in the hands of the most celebrated 
professers. My hair has been cut by 
Blake, and my coat by Allen, my 
waistcoat and pantaloons come from 
the hands of other artists of equal ce- 
lebrity, each devoted to the peculiar 
line of his profession.—Lock is my 
hatter, and Hoby my shoe-maker, and 
as I am assured (to adopt the words of 
an elegant modern satirist) that 

‘“¢ Allis unprofitable, flat, 

And stale, without a smart cravat, 


Muslined enough to hold its starch, 
The last key-stone of fashion’s arch,” 


A kind English friend has taught me, 


«« By dint of hand and eye, 
How to obtain a perfect tie :” 


Indeed I am so metamorphosed, that 
you would scarcely recognize me.—I 
I can now pass unquizzed thro’ a crowd 
of dandies ; and I had even, a few days 
since, the glory of overhearing one of 
the most renowned of these heroes ex- 
press his approbation of the brilliant 
polish which my boots displayed. 

In respect to hours, I was at first 
guilty of some most ante-diluvian mis- 








takes, by knocking, at the doors of 
those to whom I had letters of intro- 
duction, at a part of the day, when the 
only persons expected were the milk- 
man, the baker, or the butcher. After 
having had my patience exhausted in 
waiting at several houses for admission, 
I found it was uniformly denied me, 
while many a yawning footman, as he 
answered my enquiries from the area, 
said his master would not be visible for 
at least four hours. I have therefore 
found it necessary on this point also to 
conform to your usages. Being, how- 
ever, habitually an early riser, it was 
essential to my comfort that the morn- 
ings should not be thrown away, and I 
have found a delightful resource in de- 
voting that portion of my time to the 
sights of London. In this manner I 
have already been enabled to visit St. 
Paul’s, the Tower, Westminster Abbey, 
and the British Museum, without inter- 
fering with any other pursuits. By this 
arrangement (for which I have, as a 
precedent, the high authority of the 
imperial Alexander) I vary and multi- 
ply my enjoyments, and take care 
never to appear in the purlieus of haut 
ton, till, to use the phrase of one of 
your most celebrated elegantes, “ the 
day is properly aired.” Indeed it ap- 
pears to me that the British capital is 
inhabited by two distinct classes of 
people, one of whom might take for 
its emblem the bee, and the other the 
drone. If at nine o’clock I go into 
your courts of law, I find the learned 
judges of the land attended by a nu- 
merous and respectable bar, and by 
juries, witnesses, and attornies in the 
full exercise of their important func- 
tions. If I extend my walk to the city, 
I read in the anxious countenances and 
rapid paces of all I meet, the activity 
of men of business; while carriages 
and wagons of every description, load- 
ed with merchandize, shew, that in this 
division of the town the value of time 
is properly appreciated ; and if at the 
dawn of day I take an aquatic excur- 
sion on your beautiful Thames, I find 
it already enlivened by the animating 
sight of innumerable vessels in full sail, 
carrying the fruits of yonr industry to 
the most distant corners of the earth, 
or bringing home the wealth of the 
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world. I often smile, and enjoy a mo- 


ment of self-approbation, when, after . 


an interesting survey of this kind, which 
has busily filled up 6 or,7 hours,I direct 
my steps to Bond-street, and find the 
fashionable morning just beginning. 
It seems, that in the western part of 
London “il ne fait pas jour,” as we 
say in France, till about three o’clock 
of the natural afternoon ; and though 
from thence till seven or eight o’clock 
constitutes the whole period between 
breakfast and dinner, yet even that 
short interval is too long for the tedium 
of idleness. What vigilant ingenuity 
has been exercised in devising new 
methods of, destroying time and resist- 
ing ennui. Yet what languor and apa- 
thy mark the features of the most cele- 
brated votaries of pleasure. What 
sauntering indifference is displayed in 
the steps of the well-dressed pedes- 
trians, who, at the accustomed moment, 
commence their daily pilgrimage from 
the top of Bond-street to the end of 
Pall-Mall. Some stop at the fruit- 
shops, and, careless of consequences, 
run up a bill for early strawberries, 
forced peaches, and pine-apple ices, 
which becomes not unfrequently the 
cause of their ending their days within 
the walls of the King’s Bench prison. 
Some empty their purses in bidding for 
useless baubles at the splendid auction 
rooms of Phillips and Ghristie. Some 
are attracted by the grotesque prints 
exhibited at the windows of the carica- 
ture sellers, and while staring at them 
pay dearly for their amusement in los- 
ing their money and watches which 
become the prey of surrounding pick- 
pockets. Some are persuaded to try 
their fortune at the gaming table or 
billiard rooms, and among the vast 
crowd of loungers, scarcely any can 
resist the varied temptations which 
shops of every kind hold out to the 
vanity or the wants of the passers by. 
The ladies who occupy the splendid 
equipages which so thickly fill the same 
streets, at the same time, seem to be 
not much better amused than the hum- 
ble loiterers on foot ; and not less anx- 
ious than they to have recourse to eve- 
ry possible stimulus which novelty of- 
fers, no matter at what expense to dis- 
sipate the gloom of unoccupied folly- 
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At the panoramas, bazaars’, milli- 
ners’, perfumers’, and above all, at the 
jewellers’ shops, what strings of these 
carriages are seen, and how beautiful, 
yet how lifeless, do the women appear 
whom they contain. Hither they come, 
not to purchase necessaries or even or- 
naments wanted for any particular oc- 
casion, but in the vain hope, by lavish- 
ing money, to get rid of the load of en- 
nut. 

Indeed, I am told, this favourite re- 
creation, which your ladies call shop- 
ping, is often the cause of serious injury 
to the fortunes of their husbands. And 
a gentleman, who resides here, tells 
me that he was under the necessity of 
laying down his carriage, because he 
ascertained, by dire experience, that 
while his wife possessed an equipage, 
she could not resist the inclination of 
shewing it in Bond-street ; and when 
there, she daily wasted such sums in 
the acquisition of trinkets and other 
costly playthings, as at the end of the 
year amounted toa much larger total 
than his whole income afforded. 

[ am conscious, however, that as a 
Frenchman, I am not very patriotic in 
criticizing this habit of your English 
belles, for I-am told that French China, 
French Gowns, French pocket hand- 
kerchiefs, French biyoux, and above 
all French rouge, are the articles which 
form the principal allurements. 

From five till seven o’clock a migra- 
tion takes place, and I see the same 
well-dressed crowds assembled in Hyde 
Park. Here I again admire the charms 
of the women, the beauty of the horses, 
and the neat assortment of the nume- 
rous carriages—but while I confess 
that it is impossible for wealth and 
magnificence to make a prouder dis- 
play, I must be permitted to remark, 
that I observe but few “ merry faces,” 
that every body seems to come hither 
** to see and to be seen,” and that in 
performing a task enjoined by vanity 
and fashion, pleasure is rarely enjoyed. 


Nor can I dismiss this part of my 
subject without expressing my surprise 
that, with the whole range of so fine a 
park at their command, the frequenters 
of this favourite promenade confine 
themselves to the limited and ill-chosen 
space between Picadilly and Cumber- 
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land gates, where they are subject not 
only to the smoke of the adjoining 
houses, but also to the annoyance of 
city fogs, whenever an easterly wind 
prevails ; and, in writing to an old in- 
habitant of London, I need not remind 
him how often that occurs. 

For such inconveniences, however, 
I suppose they think themselves in- 
demnified, by being drawn into a small- 
er circle, for I observe, that crowds 
form so. material an ingredient in an 
Englishman’s ideas of enjoyment, that 
every opportunity is taken of collecting 
them. Nothing on this occasion has 
surprised me more, than to see ladies, 
as well as gentlemen, piloting their 
way on horseback between the close- 
drawn ranks of carriages which parade 
up and down.—Is it not strange that 
your wives and daughters should thus 
at once expose themselves to consider- 
able risk, and make an exhibition so 
very inconsistent with that delicacy, 
which is generally believed to form one 
of the most amiable characteristics of 
Englishwomen? IL am told, indeed, 
that the fashion is a new one, and that 
it is only within these few years, that 
female equestrians of character have 
made their appearance in this caval- 
cade. If so, let us hope, that it is only 
one of those accidental whims, in which 
the most faultless of the sex will occa- 
sionally indulge; and that, after this 
season, the belles of Britain will dis- 
dain to enter the lists with coachmen 
and barouche-drivers. 


Having presumed in this letter to 
censure freely, where I thought censure 
deserved, I shall not conclude it with- 
out performing a more agreeable task, 
in telling you, that take it for all in all, 
I am delighted with London. The 
pleasing contrasts (as I have already 
had occasion to observe) presented in 
the two distinct characters and differ- 
ent habits of the commercial and idle 
parts of the population of this great ci- 
ty, afford a vast and amusing variety of 
objects. 

Indeed, I have so many present, that 
my only difficulty consists in selecting 
between things equally interesting.— 
In my early excursions, I hesitate be- 
tween a walk to Kensington-Gardens, 
which, though deserted, are delightful 











in fine weather, or a visit of curiosity 
to the Wet-Docks, the British Museum, 
the Courts of Law, or the Exhibition 
at Somerset-House. When the pro- 
tracted morning of fashion begins, I 
find it no less difficult to determine, 
whether I will join the gay promenad- 
ers in St. James’s-street—spend two or 
three hours in examining the number- 
less treasures of some of your many in- 
teresting shops—or avail myself of that 
liberality, which has opened the splen- 
did Picture Galleries of Lords Grosve- 
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nor and Stafford, and others, to the in- 
spection of the public ; and when even- 
ing approaches, I am again puzzled, 
(thanks to your friendly recommenda- 
tions) between a number of invitations 
to dinner, balls, and other assemblies, 
all of which it is impossible to accept. 
Of them I shall say nothing at present, 
my letter being already too long ; but 
shall reserve my remarks on private so- 
ciety till my next. 


Adieu, then, 


And believe me ever your’s, 
Le Marquis De VERMONT. 





SOLITUDE. 


To love and live for one alone, 
From Earth's dark trammels free ; 

To see no form except that one 
Which most we wish to see ; 

To strive the lonely hour to bless, 
Cheer'’d thro’ by gratitude ; 

The heart then feels no loneliness, 
This is not Solitude. 


But to gaze on the desert home, 
‘The lov’d one far away, 

And count the ling’ring days to come, 
And mourn o’er the delay; 

Watch for the well known step,—to hear 
A stranger foot intrude ; 

Then dash away the starting tear,— 
This—this is Solitude. 


To wander thro’ the festivescene, 
With souls but ill at ease ! 

Te stray where lighter hearts have been, 
And mock at thoughts like these; 


To look for one mid those around, 
Would glad our mournful mood, 

Then start from Mirth’s distracting sound,— 
This, this is Solitude. 

Tread we the gorgeous halls of state, 
When all we love are by ; 

We can gaze on the rich and great, 
Without one envious sigh : 

The self same scene the eye surveys, 
With other feelings viewed, . ) 

We mingle in the mirthful maze, 
No longer Solitude. 


To lands where foot had seldom been, 
Were it our fate to roam, 

Still *tis the Aeart which gilds the scene, 
The heart which forms the home. 





Our path may be the wilderness, 
But still by joy pursued, i 

The one lev’d hand in ours we press, 

And find no Solitude. Mathilde. 





ON THE ENTRANCE OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, INTO EDINBURGH. 7 


Long bas my harp neglected hung, 
And long its chords been all unstrung, 
Nor Scotland's Royal Palace rung 
With joyous minstrelsy : 
For, oh !—since Solway’s fatal day-- 
The light of song hath fled away: 
*Tis only now a glimmering ray 
Of glorious poesy. 


Did generous thoughts the Bard inspire ? 
A Monarch fann’d the sacred fire :— 
But buried with Thy Prineely sire 
Were song and chivalry. 
Years dark have followed darker years— 
And treason’s clouds, and faction’s fears,— 
And Scotland’s blood, and Scotland's tears— 
And sordid rivalry. 


40 ATHENEUM VOL. 12. 


But now !—and do mine eyes behold, 4 
When o’er our land this flood has roll’d, 4 
The sunlight of the days of old 

In James’ royal line? 
Yes! now the daughters of his love, 
Comes from that deluge like the dove, 
Bright as the bow of heaven above 

Amidst the storm to shine ! 


Then wake anew the olden strain !— 
Come giadness to our hearts again ; 
And welcome-cups be filled amain, 
And pleasure light the scene :— 
The youthful and the aged pour, 
O’er hill and dale, and rugged shore, 
Their blessings: Welcome evermore, 
To Mary, Scotiand’s Queen ! i 
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By Markay Zalloni, a native of ‘Tinos,and Physician to Prince Alexander Suzzo. 


MONG the numerous descriptions 

extant of the E-gean sea, at present 
called the Archipelago, I do not think 
there is one which perfectly answers 
the end that every writer of such de- 
scriptions should propose to himself. 
In general, I perceive that travellers 
who have published accounts of Greece 
are more willing to inform us what this 
country has been, than what it is at 
present. They appear to have been 
indefatigable in their researches after 
the remains of monuments, but to have 
passed over in silence the manners and 
institutions of the Greece of our days. 
In reading their works, it appears that 
these countries are now deserted in 
such a degree, as not to be worth the 
attention of the traveller, but only on 
account of the rare vestiges of that gran- 
deur so long since vanished. The la- 
bours of the learned, with a view to 
supply us with correct notions, particu- 
larly with respect to antiquity, are be- 
yond contradiction worthy of the high- 
est eulogiums, and in this view are 
highly useful. But ought the modern 
Greeks to be neglected, in order to 
confine all their observations to the an- 
cients? ‘They seem to think that the 
vestiges of the best days of Greece are 
only to be found in mutilated statues 
and monuments, buried marbles, in 
medals, tombs, &c. ; but why not look 
for them in the Greeks themselves ? 
Their character and manners certainly 
afford a picture of those of their prede- 
cessors, though it must be allowed to 
be imperfect and confused. 

Meditating in the environs of Athens 
upon a mutilated statue, or the portico 
of an old temple of Neptune or Apollo, 
covered with moss, we are transported 
with admiration for the statuary or the 
architect who created this chef d’ceuvre. 
At least we may be certain that the 
modern Greeks have been formed of 
the same clay as their ancestors, and 
would be capable of the most heroic 
actions, if their energies had not been 
exhausted in their incessant struggle 





against all the evils attendant upon the 
yoke of despotism under which they 
had fallen. 

Modern Greece merits more atten- 
tion than is generally imagined ; its in- 
habitants have not degenerated so far 
as not to retain any traces among them 
of the descendants of heroes: but, to 
paint them faithfully, the writer should 
be one among them ; he should mingle 
with their customs and manners; he 
should act, converse, and live with 
them freely, and without restraint. It 
is from this consideration that, being 
myself a Greek, I have presumed to 
describe the Greek nation. Having 
chosen a subject with which I am best 
acquainted, 1 shall relate with the most 
careful accuracy all that I know of 
Tinos, my native country. 

At first view, my work may appear 
uninteresting, and some astonishment 
may be excited at my describing so 
small an island with so much detail, as 
it does not contain more than 25,000 
inhabitants, or, in other words, where 
the population does not exceed that of 
one of the smallest cities in Europe ; 
but this surprise will disappear, when 
it is found that each island of the 
Archipelago, and even each town in 
Greece, offers innumerable features wor- 
thy of detail. It will now be my task 
to describe the genius and character of 
the inhabitants of Tinos, and upon this 
subject I shall principally dwell. 

My object is to exhibit to the world 
the portrait of a modern Greek, with 
all his merits and defects ; to the one I 
shall do justice with pleasure, and im- 
partially censure the other. My inten- 
tion is not to flatter my country; and 
therefore I shall be guided by the 
strictest impartiality. 

In the eyes of travellers, the inhabit- 
ants of the Greek isles appear to be 
nothing above the insignificant guar- 
dians of the ruins and rubbish time has 
not yet annihilated. In general those 
travellers never speak of these people 
but as it were in conformity with a re- 
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ceived custom, just -to mention that 


there are inhabitants. I must add, that 


such travelers receive very indifferent 
information; they are generally deceiv- 
ed; they do not put their questions 
pointedly, and they examine with too 
little caution. 

A person, for instance, arrives at 
Tinos, and after some questions super- 
ficially put to three or four inhabitants, 
which are perhaps as loosely answered, 
he seems as well satisfied as if he had 
resided there for years. Upon this 
ground of information he publishes his 
travels in a pleasing style; but, pursu- 
ing antiquities on all sides with a spe- 
cies of frenzy, every thing else is neg- 
lected. Information thus obtained must 
evidently be far from accurate. 

The inhabitants of the isle of Tinos, 

like all those of the rest of Greece, are 
very reserved when enquiries are made 
by strangers which may tend to their 
prejudice. With respect to ancient 
monuments, they observe the most rig- 
orous silence ; in this they are not guil- 
ty of dissimulation, but are discreet and 
prudent. Nevertheless, it has frequent- 
ly happened that an inhabitant has 
been persecuted, and even ruined, be- 
cause the knowledge of his having some 
old mutilated statue in his possession 
has transpired to the Turks. 
_ It is then under a pretext that this 
inhabitant has found treasures, that the 
Turks, who are not ignorant of the ri- 
diculous infatuation with which these 
objects are sought after by the Euro- 
peans, never neglect to.seize upon what 
they choose to say has been found, and 
condemn it to confiscation. Thus, if 
an islander happens to discover a sub- 
terranean passage, or a well, or should 
probably dig up any inscriptions, re- 
mains of tombs, &c. he will, if possible, 
conceal it even from his own family. 
Otherwise the least indiscretion would 
draw down the most terrible vengeance 
on his head. In the meanwhile, be- 
cause the traveller does not find what 
he seeks for, he imagines that it does 
hot exist ; especially as he has heard 
nothing said upon the subject. 


Tinos, as to its extent, is one of the 
most considerable islands in the Archi- 
pelago, and was the last of the Grecian 
isles in the possession of the Venetians ; 
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in 1714, when it came under the Turk- 
ish dominion, the Grand Seignor gave 
it as a fief to Veli Effendi Zade. Not- 
withstanding this, the inhabitants are 
are as much autonomes, or governed 
by their own laws, as they were under 
the Romans. A tribunal is chosen 
among themselves, from whence every 
two years two primates, or proestotes, 
are selected, who are charged with the 
administration of their affairs, having 
under them subaltern officers called 
Epitropes. Though these primates 
should be re-elected every two years, 
it sometimes happens they are continu- 
ed by the people, and sometimes they 
maintain their places, notwithstanding 
the opposition of popular feeling ; but 
this is when they are protected by 
some grandee at Constantinople. 

The annual tribute paid by these 
primates to the Turkish government is 
from 2,500/. to 3,000/. Some time be- 
fore this tribute is delivered, the Proes- 
totes order the Protogheris or chiefs 
of the villages to get the money ready. 
These chiefs then assemble the inhabit- 
ants in their districts; and at this kind 
of councils different sums are imposed 
upon each individual, according to their 
ability. It is a kind of poll-tax; be- 
sides which, so much is levied fora 


' hive of bees, a horse, a goat, a house, a 


dove-house, or any sort of real proper- 
ty; but no person is liable to this kind 
of capitation under the age of fifteen. 


Any inhabitant being unable or un- 
willing to pay this tax is liable to have 
a summons to attend at St. Nicolo; 
and, if this is disobeyed, the proestotes 
can go in person, or send others, to 
place a seal upon the entrance of the 
dwelling of the offending party. This 
seal is very simple : itis a slip of paper 
fastened on with wax, and the impres- 
sion is frequently made with the piece 
of money called para, worth about a 
farthing. It is very seldom, indeed, 
that payment does not immediately fol- 
low this procedure. For, though the 
primates have no armed force to second 
the execution of their orders, they are 
generally respected and obeyed. Some- 
times, when it is necessary to use more 
than ordinary rigour, the inhabitants 
become irritated, and proceed to open 
revolt. To escape their resentment 
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the primates flee or conceal themselves 
tll the popular fury has subsided. I 
have several times witnessed scenes of 
this kind ; when the insurrection is an- 
nounced by the sound of the bell, re- 
peated from village to village; so that 
the alarm is soon spread over the whole 
island, and every one holds himself in 
readiness to rise. To punish these in- 
surgents the Turkish government is at 
length compelled to employ a vaivode, 
a kind of farmer-general, who, by ad- 
vancing the moiety of the tribute, ac- 
quires the right of levying it, or rather 
of unmercifully rack -renting the wretch- 
ed inhabitants. He generally resides 
at Kambos, a village in the centre of the 
island. He is accompanied on these 
occasions by a number of Turks, to as- 
sist him in inspecting the harvest of the 
peasants; one of- these persons has 
sometimes the office of inspector over 
two or three villages. Wo to the islan- 
der who may dare to withhold the least 
portion of his produce, or who should 
take any means to prevent his cattle 
from being collected upon his ground ; 
he would be condemned to penalties 
and punishment as rigid as if he had 
disposed of the property of others. Ii 
is then the islander feels that he has a 
hard master, whose avarice renders him 
relentless, and who will lose no oppor- 
tunity that presents itself to profit by it. 
It is unnecessary to remark how terri- 
ble the Turkish government is in its 
wrath, especially when it sends this 
thirsty bloodsucker, or harpy, to exe- 
cute its vengeance. The primates, 
when they resume their functions, gen- 
erally behave with extreme caution ; 
but they have always their deputy at 
Constantinople, who sometimes ad- 
vances a part of the tribute, and after- 
wards settles their accounts with the 
administration of the island. 


Tinos has never been subject to any 
custom-house duties. When an inhab- 
itant wishes to leave the place, he re- 
ceives a ticket, which is a certificate of 
his country ; and with this kind of pass- 
port he may go to any part of Turkey, 
without the ordinary exemption from 
Capitation, called karatch, and to which 
all the rest of the Grand Seignor’s sub- 
jects are liable : this costs 13s. 4d. to 
persons who wear the long Asiatic 
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habits, and 6s. 8d. to those who dress 
like Europeans. 

The isle of Tinos, like most of those 
of the Archipelago, presents an uniform 
aspect towards the sea. At a distance 
we can only distinguish a mass of naked 
barren rocks; but upon a nearer ap- 
proach we perceive upon these heights 
a great number of villages, which can- 
not but excite our admiration of the 
industry of the inhabitants, who by 
their exertions have fertilized the rude 
soil of their mountains, the declivities 
of which are raised and parted off by 
dwarf walls, formed of stones, and 
communicating to the whole the air of 
a quincunx. 

Tinos is about sixty miles in circum- 
ference, and contains two large towns 
and about sixty-six villages. It is natu- 
rally divided into what is called the 
Apanomeri or upper part, or the Kato- 
meri or lower; the latter is the most 
fertile, both from the nature of the soil 
and the abundance of water supplied 
by the rivers Lazaro or Perastra, and 
Griza or Aghapi, so called from the 
villages through which they pass.— 
These two rivers, inundating the coun- 
ery, form the marshes of Levadhea, 
which, being cultivated, produce grain, 
flax, melons, gourds, pumpkins, &c. 
Each proprietor digs a ditch round his 
ground here, to retain the humidity in 
summer, and to prevent the inroads of 
cattle ; others have small huts, in which 
it is necessary to remain to watch their 
property, often pillaged by the inhabit- 
ants of the upper part of the island, and 
the banditti of the isle of Andros, who 
make frequent incursions. 


In the interior of the island of Tinos, 
and particularly all round the bor- 
ders, we frequently meet with the ruins 
of towers and other buildings, appa- 
rently relics of former grandeur, and at 
least suggesting the idea that the place 
has been much more populous than at 
present. However, from whatever 
point of view our observations may be 
directed, five or six villages may always 
be seen at once, with a great number 
of little churches and dove-houses built 
round the villages. There are several 
very high mountains in the interior of 
the Apanomeri, though the Borgo sur- 
passes all the rest; from its summit the 

















neighbouring isles are easily discerned. 
To the west of Tinos we see the isle 
of Joura, Syra on the south-west, An- 
dros on the north-west, Delos pretty 
near to the south-east, Paros to the 
south, Samos and Nicaria to the east, 
and Mycona to the south-east. 


The land-winds from the narrow- 
gorges, or passages between the moun- 
tains, are sometimes so terrible when 
they rise into hurricanes, that a part of 
the coast called Ziknia is extremely 
dangerous. ‘The seamen, who are 
not insensible of the hazard they run 
when coasting this part, never neglect 
striking their sails even in the calmest 
weather, with a view to anticipate the 
effects of these sudden and impetuous 
gusts. ‘The climate of ‘Tinos is very 
mild, and is only distinguished by the 
frequent rains. Snow falls very sel- 
dom, and ice may be said to be almost 
unknown here: the inhabitants also 
know very little of hail, which is here 
of the smallest kind, being about the 
size of asmall grey pea; the sky is 
almost always clear. Rain is scarce in 
summer, but violent thunder-storms oc- 
casionally happen, which destroy the 
produce of the husbandman and spread 
desolation throughout the country.— 
When the torrents are precipitated from 
the mountains, nothing can withstand 
their fury ; enclosures are often over- 
thrown, and the earth swept away and 
trees torn up by the roots, in conse- 
quence of the impetuosity of the wa- 
ters. ‘The Sirocco, which sometimes 
blows here, is generally accompanied 
by thick clouds, which collect in the 
south and darken the air; thunder and 
lightning are also frequent in summer 
during storms, and at other times, but 
it is very seldom that any object is 
struck by the lightning. When it hap- 
pens that the inhabitants are distressed 
for water, those both of the Greek and 
Latin persuasion repair to their respec- 
tive churches to implore the divine fa- 
vour. On these occasions they go in 
procession from one church to another, 
singing hymns and canticles composed 
for that purpose. After this the sight 


of a charged cloud over their heads 
would make them extremely happy, if 
they did not then begin to dispute about 
which of them it was owing to, that 
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the wrath of heaven was appeased. 
Each party attributes this success to 
itself ; they grow warm, and, becom- 
ing exasperated, the discussion is often 
finished by serious quarrels, and even 
bloodshed. In general, all through 
the Archipelago, an inveterate hatred 
subsists between the Christians of the 
Greek and Latin church: this hatred 
springing from a religious principle, is 
always implacable, and leads to the 
most fatal excesses. 


These superstitious ideas, however, 
lose much of their rancour io the Adri- 
atic gulph, and in the great cities of the 
Ottoman empire, where any persons 
taking pleasure in disputing about the 
differences between the two churches, 
are looked upon with contempt even 
by their own party, and are treated as 
dangerous persons, or ignorant and ill- 
bred. 3 

The villages are for the most part 
situated in the defiles of the mountains, 
or upon the declivity of the hills, not 
far from a valley through which a little 
rivulet generally runs from the high 
grounds, and produces water suflicient 
for the use of the people. Besides this 
supply, they have wells near the val- 
ley, from three to six feet deep; the 
water seldom flows over, unless in 
rainy weather, and they are enclosed 
by low walls to prevent the accumula- 
tion of dust, and to resist the heat of 
the sun, so that the temperature of the 
water is much the same all the year 
round. As the shallowness of these 
wells makes it unnecessary to use ropes 
or buckets, the water is geverally drawn 
up in dirty jars. In the evening the 
cattle are led thither to drink; but, 
when the supply of water is lessened 
by the heat of the weather, they are 
obliged to drink kneeling, when, as it 
frequently happens that some of them 
fall in, it becomes the duty of one of 
the inhabitants to clean out the well, 
for which service he receives an egg 
from every house in the village. It 
has been observed, that the persons 
who use the well-waters constantly in 
preference to those that are filtered 
from the hills, are subject to several 
disorders, especially the asthma ; never- 
theless, habit has such power over them, 
that they will not alter their manner of 
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living. It may be said of these island- 
ers, as well as of those of the rest of the 
Greek islands, that they contribute lit- 
tle or nothing either to the construction 
or reparation of any public works; 
and that, in this particular, they differ 
very much from the ancient Greeks. 

Tinos is capable of producing every 
thing common to the terra firma of 
Greece and the neighbouring islands : 
several species of oranges and citrons 
grow here; in fact, here is every kind 
of fruit except the apple. Brandy is 
made from raisins, and sometimes from 
figs and other ripe fruits. Onions 
abound here, and consist of two spe- 
cies : one is much used in colouring ra- 
gouts ; the others, called Glecocromi- 
tha, are very large, and sometimes 
weigh a pound; these have been the 
subject of much encomium among an- 
cient authors, who have boasted of their 
exquisite flavour and sweetness. Silk 
would produce a considerable revenue 
here, if the inhabitants were better in- 
structed in the manner of breeding silk- 
worms. 

‘The sage here is famous for its fine 
taste, the best kind grows in the rocky 
environs of the village of Cumaro. In 
the month of May, before sun-rise, each 
family goes out to collect their annual 
stock of this vegetable. They drink 
the infusion as tea all the winter; in 
summer, the tender buds are eaten by 
the women and children with sugar ; 
but, for two or three days afterwards, 
their tongues, teeth, and lips, are dis- 
coloured like chocolate. 


On the Sundays during the spring, 
the boys of Katomeri and Apanomeri 
go out in distinct companies to collect 
branches of sage. When these compa- 
nies happen to meet, a rencontre is 
pretty sure to take place, called petro 
polemos, or a war with stones; these 
are often thrown at each other from a 
sling, and the victorious party are by 
right entitled to carry off all the spoil. 
The fig-tree is the principal in the 
island, and of this there are about fif- 
teen different species, and it is cultiva- 
ted with the greatest care. Figs, fresh 
or dry, are to the inhabitants of Tinos 
what rice is to the Persians, manioc to 
the aboriginal Americans, or dates to 
the Egyptians. The greatest number 
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of female fig-trees are planted near en- 
closures and by walls. Their trunks 
rise from ten to fifteen feet; their flexi- 
ble branches reaching to the ground, 
form those umbrageous arbours which 
will receive under cover from fifteen to 
twenty persons: thus, though these 
trees occupy a great extent of ground, 
the proprietors are well indemnified by 
the abundant produce. ‘This fecundi- 
ty is entirely owing tothe art the in- 
habitants make use of in marrying the 
male with the female fig, by means of 
the operation called orniasma or cap- 
rification, without which the foetus of 
the females would waste away,fall to the 
ground, and never arrive at maturity. 


The vines in Tinos are planted in 
stony ground, where it is not possible 
to use the plough; their branches are 
so strong, that they have no need of 
supporters, and so extensive, as some- 
times to occupy a circumference from 
eighty to 100 feet, stretching horizon- 
tally ; so that to perceive the grapes, it 
is necessary to raise up the branches 
and put the leaves aside. This posi- 
tion, so far from injuring the fruit, tends 
to shelter the vine from the winds, pre- 
serves the grapes from the ravages of 
the hail; whilst the earth, heated by the 
solar rays, assists in bringing the fruit 
to the highest degree of perfection.— 
When the heat has been too violent, 
the juice of the grape resembles molas- 
ses, which it is then necessary to cor- 
rect with water. The ordinary wine 
is made of the grape called potamiss? ; 
of this there are two kinds, the black 
and the white. Among the birds of 
the isle of Tinos, the crows are three 
times more numerous than all the other 
species together ; next to these white 
pigeons are most numervus: game is 
very scarce here; there are a few red 
partridges, but no grey ones, and hares 
are still less in number ; but the num- 
ber of wild turtles and quails is so 
great, that they are preserved by the 
inhabitants by pickling them for their 
winter’s stock. Among the insects, 
the cicada is one of the most trouble- 
some to a stranger, as their noise from 
the mulberry-trees is to be heard day 
and night. The islanders say, their 
monotony lulls them to sleep. Vipers 
and adders do great damage here when 








they get into the dove-houses; but 
neither deer nor any of the large quad- 
rupeds are indigenous to this island. 
The only thing of the wild species is a 
jackal or kind of fox. Neither ducks, 
geese, or turkeys, are bred here; the 
poultry of each yard seldom consists of 
more than a dozen of common fowls, 
and some among these lay eggs twice 
a-day ; and, among the eggs of those 
that lay but one, it is not uncommon to 
find some with two yolks. 

In the yard of each house it is also 
common to feed pigs, which they gene- 
rally kill when two or three years old. 

There are but few horses, and those 
are of a bad breed; but the mules are 
strong, and tery sure-footed, though 
they are not shod here, nor in several 
islands of the Archipelago ; they never 
have oats or barley for their food, but 
will carry from 600 to 650 Ibs. 

The inhabitants of Tinos are of a 
good size, well-proportioned, and rather 
handsome. Their hair is generally 
black or brown, and seldom or never 
fair. About the age of forty, the men 
are very subject to become bald.— 
Among the women large eyes, placed 
high in the forehead, with thick eye 
arched brows, are reckoned handsome. 
Though possessing more animation 
than the men, the women are at the 
same time modest and decent; and, 
next to their shape, their manners and 
conversation are highly interesting. — 
One indiscretion, however, cannot be 
concealed ; they cannot keep the: most 
trifling secret, which compels their hus- 
bands to use much reserve. Except- 
ing this failing, they are completely 
mistresses of their household. . 

Both sexes here possess an irresisti- 
ble love of pleasure; and love, of 
course, is an affair of the last import- 
ance. But, as they wish to be the sole 
objects of this passion, the trouble and 
disorder occasioned by jealousy in the 
best regulated families frequently pro- 
duces the most fatal effects. he 
Tinians are natufally curious, lively, 
and irritable, soon angry and soon ap- 
peased. Their words once given they 
religiously keep, and their gratitude for 
benefits received is without bounds; on 
the other hand, their resentment of in- 
Juries is excessive ; but this, as in some 
other islands, is not transmitted to the 
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relatives or children of the offending 
party, and thus perpetuated from gen- 
eration to generation ; the inhabitants 
of Tinos are extremely humane, and 
will often confer a favour, at the risk 
of their personal interest. 

Such among them who happen to 
be unfortunate, are sure to find friends 
and brothers in their countrymen ; and, 
any person wishing to find a refuge 
among them when persecuted for any 
political offence, is not only certain of 
an asylum, but the islanders would 
rather perish than give him up. In 
fact, strangers in general, are favoura- 
bly received and invited to refresh 
themselves, and partake of the usual 
meals of the family. People in easy 
circumstances offer liqueurs, confec- 
tionary, and coffee ; but, the greatest 
charm is the freedom an@ the manner 
with which these obligations are confer- 
red. Thus, these islanders are reckon- 
ed the most hospitable in the Archipe- 
lago; their benevolence is exercised 
without any sordid view of recom- 
pence ; and, in giving this sentiment 
its whole extent, we might say that 
they practise virtue for its own sake. 
Avarice, rapacity, envy, duplicity, and 
those vile and base passions that har- 
den and disgrace the heart,are unknown 
to them; their minds are equally as 
amiable, as their features; and being 
essentially good, it is an invariable 
maxim with them, that, however costly 
the sacrifices to virtue may be, the 
pleasure of performing a virtuous ac- 
tion can scarcely be purchased too 
dear. Such is the strength of lungs in 
this island, that the inhabitants can 
make themselves heard at the distance 
of halfa league, and sometimes suffi- 
ciently distinct for carrying on a con- 
versation. Most of the islanders tra- 
vel, and there is not a single family that 
have not some members of it abroad ; 
however, such is their love of country, 
that they invariably return. Their 
barren ungrateful island they prefer to 
the richest and most flourishing coun- 
tiies ; so that, whenever they have ac- 
quired a competence, they finally re- 
turn to settle, and either purchase more 
ground than they had, or improve what 


they have; hence the constant high 


price of land. 
{To be concluded in our next.) 
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dhe Bridge of Arcola—The Sleeping Sentinel. 





(Literary Gazette, November.) 


NAPOLEON ANECDOTES, &c. No. I. 


NECDOTE is the order of the 
day, and if, like those yclept The 
Percy, well strung together, there is 
hardly any kind of reading more popu- 
lar. Of the present work, done into 
the portable and received form of half 
crown packets, the first Number does 
not impress us with the most favoura- 
ble idea; but we shall wait a further 
issue before we say it wants novelty, 
selection, fidelity, and talent. Mr. 
Burchell in the Vicar of Wakefield was 
wont to employ a very unmeaning sig- 
nificant monosyllable, spelt fudge, 
and we know not how to characterize 
more expressively the following sam- 
ples of Napoleoniana. 


THE BRIDGE OF ARCOLA. 


“The commander in chief of an ar- 
my should very rarely expose himself; 
nevertheless there are situations where 
his presence, alone, decides the fate of 
a battle, which will be fully illustrated 
by the following example— 

“The passage of the bridge of Ar- 
cola may be esteemed the height of 
- boldness. ‘Thousands of men and 
musquetry served to defend the ap- 
proach to this particular spot, which 
was completely fenced by cannon in 
every direction: thrice had General 
Buonaparte commanded the charge in 
person, and thrice had his followers, 
disdaining to retreat, fallen sacrifices 
to their temerity ; the death-dealing 
bullets continued their destructive ca- 
reer, levelling all those who dared to 
encounter their vengeful flight. Na- 
poleon, at length growing indignant, 
gave utterance to an exclamation of 
fury, and instantly tearing one of the 
standards from the grasp of an ensign, 
sprang upon this bridge, the scene of 
carnage and slaughter; when, plant- 
ing the flag in defiance of destiny itself, 
which seemed to oppose him, he thas 
addressed his soldiers—“ Frenchmen ! 
Grenadiers ! will you, then, abandon 
your colours?” ‘This appeal seemed 
to convey a reproach ill adapted to the 
spirit of such courageous men ; where- 


fore, before the general was enabled to 
repeat them, all thought of danger had 
vanished, death was faced in every di- 
rection, the bridge of Arcola was forc- 
ed, and victory once more crowned 
the republican standard.” 

Bombastes Furioso could not deli- 
ver hyperbole ina more stupid style. 
Fudge the second is entitled “ The 
Sleeping Sentinel,” and the story is 
thus told : 


THE SLEEPING SENTINEL. 


“The army of Italy under General 
Buonaparte, having been . engaged 
against the Austrians during the whole 
of one day, at length terminated the 
battle, by gaining a complete victory 
at the very moment when the declining 
sun threw a parting gleam upon the 
western horizon. During the period 
of this conflict, and the two foregoing 
days, the troops had not tasted repose, 
and the complete flight of the enemy, 
at this particular juncture, was there- 
fore the more fortunate, as the French 
were thus enabled to enjoy that repose 
during the night, of. which they most 
gladly took the advantage. 

“ Notwithstanding this harassed state 
of the army, it was necessary to estab- 
lish outposts ; when a grenadier, sta- 
tioned upon this service, which pre- 
cluded the idea of rest, being quite ex- 
hausted with fatigue, fell fast asleep at 
his post. 

‘¢ Napoleon, who offered up his own 
repose as a sacrifice to the more impe- 
rious calls of promptitude and glory, 
proceeded, alone, to visit the outskirts 
of the camp, and in this survey arrived 
at the spot where lay extended the 
sleeping sentinel, who could hardly be 
deemed guilty of a breach of duty, but 
the unwilling victim of extreme fatigue, 
that totally overpowered him. 

“ Buonaparte, unmindful of his dig- 
nity, and actuated only by noble mo- 
tives, took up the soldier’s musket, 


which /aid beside him ; when, placing 
it upon his own shoulder, he continued 
to mount guard fornearly an hour, in 








order to ensure the safety of the camp. 
The grenadier at length awoke and 
sought for his piece in vain, but by the 
light of the moon perceived the general, 
who had thus paid respect to his repose. 

“QO! I am undone!” vociferated 
the soldier,recognising Napoleon,whose 
lineaments are graven upon the heart 
of every warrior. 

‘“ No, my friend,” replied the gene- 
ral with extreme affability, at the same 
time surrendering up his musket, “ the 
battle was obstinate and long enough 
contested to excuse your having thus 
yielded to the impulse of fatigue; one 
moment of inattention, however, might 
endanger the safety of the camp ; I was 
awake, and have only to advise, that 
you would be more upon your guard 
for the future !” 


Fudge the third immediately follows 
fudge the second; it begins with the 
following notable exordium : 

“ Buonaparte, after transporting the 
glory of his arms to the plains of Egypt, 
and having there punished those suba/- 
tern tyrants who had dared to insult 
the Gallic flag, conceived it requisite 
that he should return to France for 
the good of that republic which was 
dear to him, in order to effect a change 
in the then form of government, which, 
according to its existing state, was al- 
together incompatible with the interests 
of the French nation.” 

The rest of this story is equally ab- 
surd, and only leads to fudge the fourth, 
in which the author like another Dio- 
nysius revives the exploded practice of 
generals making fine speeches to be 
heard by armies of 70 or 80,000 men ! 

“ The following speech,” he tells us, 
“ delivered by the French emperor to 
his army when commanding his legions 
in Italy, may well rank upon a par 
with many addresses made by Julius 
Cesar to his soldiers under various 
circumstances. 

“ «Soldiers ! whatsoever may be the 
strength of the enemy, attack him with- 
out hesitation : death never strikes the 
brave but when his appointed hour is 
athand. How many times have you 
not already dared his efforts, and forced 


him back into the ranks of your ene- 
mies,’ ”? 
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It would be a sad waste of a very 
valuable commodity,—to wit, Time, 
to wade through all these silly, ill- 
translated inventions, which are calcu- 
lated to render a man ridiculous, whom 
his greatest adversaries must acknow- 
ledge to have been one of the most able 
and extraordinary beings that ever 
lived. The comments of the retailer 
of the idle fables are even more absurd 
than the fables themselves ; of which 
we shall add but one short example : 


MARSHAL SOULT. 

“ There is something which Plutarch 
might have quoted as worthy of a Spar- 
tan, in the answer of Napoleon to Mar- 
shal Soult, at the battle of Austerlitz. 

“The Marshal is embarrassed, 
sire,’ said the aid-de-camp, ‘at the su- 
perior force of the Russians which is 
moving to attack him, and foresees that 
he may be obliged to shift his ground.’ 
—‘ Tell Soult, [ foresee no such thing,’ 
replied Napoleon ; ‘he must die where 
he is !? ” 

Could not the senseless Editor see 
that there was nothing Spartan in tell- 
ing another person to die where he 
was; and feel his Spartan’s own con- 
duct at Waterloo showed how much 
more easy it is to give such heroic or- 
ders than to act agreeably to them. 
We strenuously advise the publisher te 
get his design into other hands, if he is 
not afraid of a heavier loss by the spec- 
ulation than a first Number may occa- 
sion. We subjoin the only two anec- 
dotes which have the least chance of 
being thought new. 


NAPOLEON'S AGE. 

‘On the evening of the day previous 
to the taking of the city of Milan, Gen. 
Suonaparte being then commander in 
chief of the army of Italy, was engaged 
to dine at the mansion of a lady of con- 
sequence. This personage, consider- 
ing the distinguished rank, and above 
all, the illustrious name of her guest, 
conducted the honours of her table with 
ihe greatest attention and politeness, 
Napo!eon, however, being fully occu- 
pied with the momentous events that 
were to characterize the succeeding 
day, replied with coldness and brevity 
to the repeated marks of deference 
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which the hostess pointedly expressed 
towards him; who, at length in order 
to give animation to the company, re- 
quested to know Buonaparte’s age, 
adding by way of palliation of the ap- 
parent rudeness of the inquiry : 

“¢'That he appeared by far too 
young to have already gained so many 
laurels !’ 

“< Truly, madam, answered the 
General with a smile, ‘I am not in- 
deed very old at the present moment ; 
but in less than twenty-four hours I 
shall count much more, for to-day I 
have to number twenty-five years, 
whereas to-morrow I shall have attain- 
ed Mil-an.’ (Mille Ans.) 


Dr. Jenner on Artificial Eruptions. 


‘“N. B. It may be requisite to ac- 
quaint such readers as are unacquaint-. 
ed with the French language, that the 
words Mille Ans express a thousand , 
years.” 


THE SYCOPHANTIC COURTIER. 
‘“¢ One day, Napoleon seeing near his 
person one of those beings who know 
not a posture sufficiently humble, by 
which they suppose they can obtain 
some favours, said to those who sur- 
rounded him ;—* I know not how it 
happens, that, in order to understand 
this man, who is eight inches taller 
than myself, I am obliged to stoop ev- 
ery time that I speak to him.’ ” 





DR. JENNER’S NEW WORK ON ARTIFICIAL ERUPTIONS. 


(Literary Gazette.) 


A Letter to Charles Henry Parry,.v. 
F.R.S. Ye. on the Influence of Artifi- 
cial Eruptions in certain Diseases 
incidental to the Human Body ; with 
an Inquiry respecting the probable 
Advantages te be derived from fur- 
ther Experiments. By Edward Jen- 
ner, esq. M.D. fc. 1822. 

]p®: Jenner has never appeared be- 

fore the public but on three grand 

subjects, all novel and ingenious. The 
first is the Natural History of the 
Cuckoo, very curious, as a remark- 
able anomaly of Nature. The sec- 
ond is the Vaccine, both momentous 
and Newtonian, being, like gravity, 
a simple agent of extraordinary in- 
fluence. ‘The third is the present, 
which inculcates the cure of certain aw- 
ful diseases, by creating factitious erup- 
tions ; a theory certainly of very inge- 
nious suggestion, and deserving the 
most ample inquiry, as a mode of prac- 
tice auxiliary to nature under serious 
emergencies. 

To come to particulars. Nature, it 
is well known, throws out eruptions in 
order to remove diseases from vital 
parts to those not vital. Blisters are 
used upon a similar principle ; but tar- 
tarized antimony, the method prescrib- 
ed by Dr. Jenner, has “ a mode of op- 
eration quite peculiar and contrary to 
the more simple effect obtained from 


the application ofa blister, which only 
raises the cuticle.” p. 28. 

“‘ By the tartrite of antimony (says 
Dr. J. farther,) we can not only create 
vesicles, but we can do more—we have 
at our command an application which 
will at the same time both vesicate 
and produce diseased action on the 
skin itself, by deeply deranging its 
structure beneath the surface. This 
is probably one cause why the sympa- 
thetic affections excited by the use of 
cantharides, and those changes produ- 
ced by tartar emetics,are very different. 

Accordingly an ointment of tartariz- 
ed antimony has been applied in seve- 
ral cases of patients labouring under 
different diseases, particularly those of 
consumption and mania, and, it is stat- 
ed, with very considerable success. We 
are even told of scrofulous ulcers being 
cured so effectually by this means (p. 
66) as to prevent amputation of an 
arm; and of a young lady, in a dread- 
ful state of hysteria, which had resisted 
the most skilful treatment, being restor- 
ed to health by the simple application 
of this powerful agent. 

Many other matters, interesting to 
medical men, are included in this book, 
for it opens a wide field of investiga- 
tion. Experiment, we presume, must 
determine whether the theory may be 
at all or extensively beneficial. 


é 
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SMALL INCONVENIENCES. 


GOOD MR. EDITOR, 

I AM about to prefer a complaint to 

your sympathising nature on, per- 
haps, a somewhat novel subject; and 
though I greatly apprehend my griev- 
ance to be irremediable, still it affords a 
relief to the afflicted to be permitted to 
pour forth their complaints. 

I was born of wealthy parents, and 
hold a respectable rank in society ; am 

ssessed of an independent fortune, 
fair abilities, pleasing address, and am 
otherwise far from being disagreeable 
in my person: in fact, I should rank 
myself among the most happy, but for 
an unfortunate deficiency of inches! a 
disaster which you may regard rather 
as ridiculous than painful, till I shall 
have detailed a few of the mortifications 
to which this lamentable privation has 
subjected me. 

Being a young man of spirit, I was 
desirous of entering the army ; but was 
deterred from prosecuting my intention 
by a lady sarcastically inquiring “ if I 
intended to enlist as a drummer ?” 

Again, I am mighty fond of perform- 
ing in private theatricals ; but having 
engaged with some friends for this puc- 
pose, I was afironted by their assigning 
to me the character of “ Little Pickle.” 

I dare not venture into a crowd, from 
a fear of being suffocated; and many 
fine sights I have lost, from not being 
able to obtain a glimpse of them, though 
standing on tiptoe. 

l have often declared that I would 
gladly give five thousand pounds in or- 
der to be five inches taller. Dear Mr. 
Editor, can you give me any hope or 
consolation? Do you not think, now 
that such wonderful discoveries are 
making in the science of chemistry, 
that some Elixir of Length may be 
compounded, some process for extend- 
ing the muscles be invented? Do you 
conceive that fifty smart shocks of an 
electrical machine, repeated every day, 
might cause me to start into altitude ? 
Do you imagine that if I were to go 
and reside in Shropshire or Derbyshire, 
where the natives are undoubtedly 
taller than the Londoners, the air would 
have any effect upon me ? 


Last Spring, I made a practice of 
standing for two or three hours at a 
time in my garden, that I might receive 
the benefit of the fruitful showers and 
the sun’s warm rays alternately ; but 
the experiment only proved that this 
fertilizing dispensation, though in the 
highest degree favourable to the vege- 
table, did not extend its influence to 
the animal kingdom. I saw flowers 
spring into life, and blossom and die, 
without having exceeded by the eighth 
of an inch the degrading mark of meas- 
urement procured at the hand of a 
friend, an officer of dragoons. 

The other day I threw an acquaint- 
ance almost into convulsions of laugh- 
ter, who, coming suddenly into my 
room, found me sustaining my whole 
weight by my hands against the door : 
for which strange position [ could only 
account by observing, not without great 
embarrassment, that I adopted it to 
cure me of the cramp! 

Iam exceedingly fond of the exercise 
of walking, or riding on horseback ; 
notwithstanding, I never stir out but in 
my tilbury, which seems to conceal 
this, to me painful, personal defect. 


But it is in the company of ladies, 


who are universal in the admiration of 
tall men, that I most keenly feel the in- 
significancy of my stature. “ I do not 
care how plain a gentleman’s face may 
be,” said a bewitching girlon whom [ 
was anxious to make a favourable im- 
pression, ‘* so that he is but a good fig- 
ure.”— That Mr. 8. is a most engag- 
ing young man,” whispered another 
lady, speaking of me, “ but he is very 
little ;” emphasizing the exception, as 
if it were sufficient to counterbalance a 
host of good qualities. Now I am very 
anxious to marry, but do not choose to 
take a wife who would look down upon 
me; and to have the mother of my 
children less than five feet two inches, 
would be to propagate a race of pig- 
mies. If I were a member of parlia- 
ment, I would assuredly introduce a 
bill, the object of which should be to 
prevent the union of any two persons 
who did not reach a certain standard 
of height. 


“ a en mE - os 
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My mother, kind soul! endeavours 
to comfort me by referring to Julius 
Cesar, Alexander the Great, Buona- 
parte, Pope, and St. Paul; but, as I 
peevishly tell her, these having been 
short men, makes not me the taller. 

Mr. Editor, do you know of any 
country on the globe where. the people 
are remarkable for lowness of stature ? 
I will instatitly go and live among 
them. I have serious thoughts of tak- 


ing a journey into Spain, in order to 
get a stretch upon the rack ; and if 
that fails, I believe positively I shall . 
take a rope and hang myself: at all 
events, you know, it will make my neck 
longer. 7 

1 remain your afflicted Correspon- 
dent, Bos Suorr. 


At Mr. Briefwit’s, Bartholomew the 
Less, near Little Britain. 





DVavieties. 


Bulls, &c.—In a late Irish paper, 
we find that a duel had taken place a 
few days ago near Waterford, in which, 
the ball of one gentleman passed thro’ 
“the fleshy part of his antagonist’s 
thigh bone,” and this wise announce- 
ment has, we perceive, been most un- 
suspectingly copied into the prints on 
this side of the water. 

In another paper irom the same 
country, an advertisement is to be seen 
announcing the appearance of a pro- 
vincial almanack, in ‘which, among 
other equally ingenious improvements, 
its readers are promised a more satis- 
factory “arrangement of the ecclesias- 
tical, naval, and military departments.” 
The almanack man must, we imagine, 
be prime minister, 

Some gentlemen were lately con- 


- versinig on the ill effects of hard drink- 


ing on the constitution, when one ad- 
duced a very old gentleman of their 
acquaintance, who drank very hard 
from his youth, and still continued the 
practice, declaring that he lived by it. 
It is impossible, sir, said another, he 
lives in spite of it; no one lives by bad 
habits, Pardon me, observed a third, 
you forget old clothes-men. 

Legal Defiance.—Two eminent 
members of the Irish bar, Messrs. 
Doyle and Yelverton, quarrelled so 
violently, that from words they came 
to blows. Doyle, the more powerful 
man (at the fists at least) knocked down 
his adversary twice, exclaiming with 
vehemence, “ D—n you, you scoun- 
drel, P'll make you behave yourself like 
a gentleman. To which Yelverton, 
rising, answered with equal indigna- 
tion, “ No, Sir, never, I defy you, I 
defy you !” 


THE SHOWS OF LONDON. 
MERMEN.——MERMAIDS. 

If Nature has really sported any 
productions of this class,—half man 
half fish, then it isa pity that, till the 
present moment, we should be unable 
to see a single specimen in the cabinets 
ofthe curious, or at Exeter Change, or 
Bartholomew Fair, where allsuch won- 
ders at length find their way. We 
have already expressed our belief, that 
Capiain Edes was imposed upon by the 
Chinese ; but others have not thought 
so. Itslength is two feet ten inches ; 
the lower extremity resembles the sal- 
mon, with the tail curved ; the upper 
half is like the Ourang Outang. ‘lhe 
proprietor paid $5000 for his “ beau- 
tiful Maid” in India. 

“ It may be pretty confidently pro- 
phesied (says Professor Lichtenstein,of 
Serlin, who has published an article in 
the Prussian State Gazette, to show 
how improbable the story is) that this 
Syren,if she should have the courage to 
appear before good. observers, such as 
Sir Everard Home, Mr. Leach, Mr. 
i. onig,&ec. in London, will be detected 
as an imposition. 

“ Some centuries ago there were per- 
sons who knew how to compose such 
wonderful animals in a very ingenious 
and durable manner. The renowned 
Seven-headed Hydra, which the im- 
mortal Linnzus, when he passed thro’ 
Hamburg in 1734, first ventured to 
pronounce to be a work of art, and 
which is in the possession of Senator 
Jincquel in that city, is even now in 
such good preservation, that, you must 
look very sharply to discover where 
the seven serpents’ heads,each of which 
has in its open jaws the teeth of a cat, 























are joined with the body of the croco- 
dile; and this piece is said to be as 
old as the time of the 30 Years’ War, 
“ On the whole, after due considera- 
tion of the data, it seems probable to 
me that the part of this animal resem- 
bling the human figure is that of some 
East Indian monkey (perhaps the Si- 
mia Sinica,) the hair of which has been 
shaved off except the little on the head 
and about the beard. ‘lo decide upon 
the fish part, we oust first know bow 
large the scales are, and whether the 
fins, as they stand, are in their natural 
state, or have been arranged by means 
of scissors. Besides this no mention is 
made of an anal fin; nor is there any 
trace of it in the drawing. Before we 
believe in Sea Nymphs, we should first 
see the unicorn and the cloven-footed 
horse,that the knowledge of miraculous 
animals may be properly developed.” 
About the year 1109, Ralph de 
Coggeshall affirms a man-fish to have 
been taken near Orford, in Suffolk. 
As ithad a human face and beard, it 
was presumed that it could speak; and 
many tortures were applied to the poor 
animal to overcome its silence, but in 
vain. With equal discernment, but 
less inhumanity, its captors took it to 
chureh ; where, as might naturally be 
expected, “it shewed no signs of de- 
votion.” ‘The diet which this tormen- 
ted creature used was fish, out of which 
it had previously squeezed the moisture 
with its hands. One day, being neg- 
lected by its keepers, this “ dusus na- 
ture” found its way to the sea, and 
was heard of no more. Bartholomew 
de Glanville was constable of Orford 
Castle when this event is said to have 
happened.— Andrews’s Chronology. 
In the year 1403, after a terrible 
tempest, which broke down the dykes 
in Holland, and made way for the sea 
into the Meadows, some girls of the 
Village of Edam, in West-Frieseland, 
going in a boat to milk their cows, per- 
ceived a mermaid floundering in the 
mud, with a very little water. They 
took it into their boat, and brought it 
to Edam, dressed it in women’s appa- 
rel, and taught it to spin. It fed like 
them, but never spoke. It was after- 
wards removed to Haarlem, where it 
lived for some years, though still show- 
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ing a natural inclination for the water. 
Parival (Delices d’Holiunde) says, 
that they had given it some notions of 
a Deity, and that it made its reverences 
very dvoutly whenever if passed by a 
crucifix. 

In the Hist. de la Compagnie de 
Jesus, p. 2, tom. iv. No. 276, we learn 
that, in the year 1560, near the island 
of Manar, on the west coast of Ceylon, 
some fishermen brougit up, at one 
draught of the net, a sinall colony, viz. 
seven mermen and mermaids; of 
which several jesuits, and among the 
rest I. Hen. Henriques, and Dimas 
Bosquez, physicians to the viceroy of 
Goa, were witness. “ ‘The physiciag, 
who examined them with great care, 
and maie disseetion of one, asserts, that 
all the parts, beth internal and external 
were perfectly conformable to those of 
men.” 

Another mermaid, it is said, was 
caught in the Baltic Sea, in 1531, and 
sent as a present to Sigismund, king of 
Poland, with whom it lived but three 
days; the Polish dief not agreeing 
with her. But this was witnessed by 
the whole court. 

Those who wish. to believe in the 
existence of these semi-human crea- 
tures, may consult Pontoppidan’s His- 
tory of Norway; this historian had a 
piscatory mania upon him, having told 
us of the kraken, sea-serpent, &c. &e. 


Mr. Matcham, who was superin- 
tendant of the Company’s Marine at 
Bombay, assured Mr. Forbes (see his 
Oriental Memoirs) that, when he com- 
manded a trading vessel at Mozam- 
bique, Mombaza, and Melinda, he fre- 
quently saw mermaids from six te 
twelve feet long : the bead and face re- 
sembling the human, except that the 
nose and mouth more resembled the 
hog; the skin fine and smooth: the 
neck, breast, and body, of the female, 
as low as the hips, appeared, he said, 
like a weli-formed woman ; from thence, 
to the extremity of the tail, they were 
perfect fish. ‘The shoulders and arms 
were in good proportion ; but,from the 
elbow, tapered toa fin, like the turtle 
or penguin. ‘These creatures, adds 
Mr. Matcham, were regularly eat up 
and sold by weight in the fish-markets 
at Mombaza. 
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Monsieur de Sales (Philosophie de 
la Nature, v. 398) very much wishes 
to procure a merman, to give the ma- 
rine gentleman a philosophical educa- 
tion : questions, which he proposes to 
putto him, he thinks, if clearly ex- 
plained, “ would open the curtain, be- 
hind which nature conceals herself,and 
her manner of working !” 

Mr. Southey, in his History of Bra- 
zil, believes in the existence of mer- 
maids, and so does Sir John Sinclair, 
in his Longevity book, in 4 vols. 8vo. 
But whether they exist or no, it is not 
very likely that they swim about with 
looking-glasses in their hands, as we 
see in the pictures. ‘This were to sup- 
pose a vanity in fishes, as in human 
creatures ; some of whom are, howev- 
er, occasionally called—odd fishes. 

At a dinner at Earl G***’s on Wed- 
nesday last, a gentleman stated that he 
had witnessed an extraordinary circum- 
stance of a carp eating turkey ; upon 
which Lord Ers****, who was present, 
replied, he saw nothing wonderful in 
the thing, as he had all his life known 
a Turkey carp-ate. 

Asivedo, a Spanish Jesuit, was theo- 
logian to we forget which of the Popes, 
and was remarkable for bis deformity. 
One day he was engaged in private in 
some theological discussion with his 
Holiness, when the latter was so struck 
with his features that he interrupted him 
by exclaiming, “ Well, Asivedo, thou 
art certainly the ugliest being on the 
face of the earth!” “ Ah!” replied 
the other with great composure, “ Ah! 
if your Holiness had seen my sister !” 


An astonishing surgical operation 
was lately performed with succes in the 
hospital of St. Louis, at Paris. A peas- 
ant of the neighbourhood of La Fére, 
was persuaded that about five years 
ago he had swallowed with his food 
some reptile, which, in an inexplicable 
manner, still lived, as he affirmed, in 
his stomach. The pltysician employed 
various prescriptions without effect. 
Tortured by excruciating pains, the un- 
happy man resolved to go to Paris, to 
be opened; which operation was in 
fact performed by making an incision 
just below the region of the heart, when 
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it was ascertained that his conjecture 
was well founded. As soon as the ani- 
mal perceived more air than it was ac- 
customed to, it shewed itself at the end 
of the incision, but immediately drew 
back; when one of the assistants put 
his finger into the wound, and drew out 
a Snake two feet and a half in length, 
and eighteen lines in circumference. It 
lived sixty hours. ‘The patient felt 
great relief, and is in a situation which 
gives no reason to apprehend any bad 
consequences ! !—Foreign Journal. 


We have all our hobbies. Some, 
however, very much encumbered by 
wealth and virtu, collect shells, tea- 
pots, military saddles, wigs, turnpike- 
tickets, shop-bills, stained glass, stuffed 
birds, cameos, gems, bronzes, prints, 
halters, (if duly authenticated by Jack 
Ketch,) watchmen’s rattles, staves, 
lanterns, and knockers, armour, and 
other nick-nackery. But who would 
have thought that there should have 
existed a mania for live hermits? A 
stuffed one, in a grotto, we have seen, 
and considered as not unappropriate ; 
but, to get a live one, is an experimen- 
tal species of penance, that none but 
the yellow-faced Dives would ever 
think of inflicting. © Mr. Hamilton, 
however, once the proprietor of Payne’s 
Hill, near Cobham, Surrey, advertised 
for a person who was willing to be- 
come a hermit in that beautiful retreat 
of his. The conditions were, that he 
was to continue in the hermitage seven 
years, where he should be provided 
with a Bible, optical glasses, a mat for 
his bed, a hassock for his pillow, an 
hour glass for his time-piece, water for 
his beverage, food from the house, but 
never to exchange a syllable with the 
servant. He was to wear a camlet 
robe, never to cut his beard or nails, 
nor ever to stray beyond the limits of 
the grounds. If he lived there under 
all these restrictions, till the end of the 
term, he was to receive seven hundred 
guineas. But on breach of any of 
them, or if he quitted the place any 
time previous to that term, the whole 
was to be forfeited. One person at- 
tempted it, but a three weeks trial 
cured him. 

Mr. Powyss, of Marcham, near Pres- 
ton, Lancashire, was more successful 




















in this singularity : he advertised a re- 
ward of £50 a-year for life, to any 
man who would undertake to live seven 
years under ground, without seeing 
any thing human ; and to let his toe 
and finger nails grow, with his hair and 
beard, during the whole time. Apart- 
ments were prepared under ground, 
very commodious, with a cold bath, a 
chamber-organ, as many books as the 
occupier pleased, and provisions serv- 
ed from his own table. Whenever the 
recluse wanted any convenience, he 
was to ring a bell, and it was provided 
for him. Singular as this residence 
may appear, an occupier offered him- 
self, and actually staid in it, observing 
the required conditions for four years ! 


A letter from Petersburgh states 
that Capt. Wasiliew, just returned from 
his voyage of discovery, had not only 
passed up Behring’s Straits to a higher 
latitude than Capt. Cook, but had de- 
termined the true position of the north- 
ern Continent of America from Icy 
Cape to Alaska, and found an island to 
the north of it, inhabited. 

An Italian philosopher has just dis- 

covered that all the diseases, and _ ulti- 
mately the death of man, result from 
his using the unnatural position of the 
perpendicular in his movements, in- 
stead of the horizontal, and consequent- 
ly going on all fours. This doctrine 
1as given so much offence to his towns- 
men, the upright citizens of Pavia, that 
the doctor has been obliged to flee from 
their resentment. 
_ A German Professor, Camper, has 
just found out the reason why monkeys 
do not speak. He ascribes their taci- 
turnity to aérial follicles ! 


BULLS. 

In “ Nathan Bailey’s Universal Ety- 
mological English Dictionary, article 
Medlar, is the following scientific defi- 
nition, “ a fruit which is grateful to the 
stomach, but it is not ripe till it be rot- 
ten.” Again the derivation of the word 
Lungs is thus given : derived from lun. 
Sax. empty, they being ritLep with 
NOTHING but wind. Littleton, author 
of the Classical Latin Dictionary, gives 
us under the word Specularia “ Glass 
Windows made of fine transparent 
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Stone, like Isingglass.” The Colos- 
sus of Lexicographers, Samuel John- 
son, is as deep in the mire. Turn to 
his “ Journey to the Western Islands,” 
(edition 12mo, printed in Edinburgh 
1811), and at page 58, where he is des- 
cribing the winter of the Hebrides, he 
expresses himself thus,—* the inlets of 
“the sea which shoot very far into 
‘the island, never have any ice upun 
“ them, and the pools of fresh water 
“ will never bear the walker.” Turn al- 
so to p. 77 of the same book, and the 
following inexcusable Bull occurs :— 
«‘ Macleod choked them with smoke, 
‘and left them lying dead by fam- 
“jlies as they stood.” At page 123 
we have another specimen :—“ This 
faculty of seeing things out of sight is 
local.” 
EARTHQUAKES. 

M. Brot, after detailing the phenom- 
ena of the Earthquake on 22d Februa- 
ry last, concludes an interesting paper 
with these observations :— 

In the infancy of Chemistry and 
Natural Philosophy, it was imagined 
that Earthquakes might be easily ex- 
plained ; in proportion as these sciences 
have become more correct and more 
profound, this confidence has decreased. 
But by a propensity for which the char- 
acter of the human mind sufficiently ac- 
counts, all the new physical agents 
which have been successively discover- 
ed, such as electricity, magnetism, the 
inflammation of gases, the decomposi- 
tion and recomposition of water, have 
been maintained in theories as the cau- 
ses of the great phenomena of nature. 
Now all these conjectures seem to be 
insufficient to explain convulsions so 
extensive produced at the same time 
over such large portions of the Earth, 
as those which take place during Earth- 
quakes. The most probable opinion, 
the only one which seems to us to rec- 
oncile, in a certain degree, the energy, 
the extent of these phenomena, and of- 
ten their frightful correspondence in the 
most distant countries of the globe, 
would be to suppose, conformably te 
many other physical indications, that 
the solid surface on which we live is 
but of inconsiderable thickness in com- 
parison with the semi-diameter of the 
terrestrial globe; is in some measure 
only a recent shell. covering a liquid 
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nucleus, perhaps still in a state of ig- 
nition, in which great chemical or phys- 
ical phenomena operating at intervals 
cause those agitations which are trans- 
mitted tous. ‘Phe countries where the 
superficial crust is less thick or less 
Strong, or more recently or more im- 
perfectly consolidated, would agreeably 
to this hypothesis, be those the most 
liable t» be convulsed and broken by 
the violence of these internal explo- 
sions. Now if we compare. together 

the experiments on the length of the 
pendulum, which have been made for 
some years past with great accuracy, 
from the North of Scotland to the 
South of Spain, we readily perceive 
that the intensity of gravitation decreas- 
es on this space, as we go from the 
Pole towards the Equator, more rapid- 
ly than it ought to do upon an ellipsoid, 
the concentric and similar strata of 
which should have equal densities at 
equal depths ; and the deviation is es- 
pecially sensible about the middle of 
France, where too there has been ob- 
served a_ striking irregularity in the 
length of the degrees of the Earth. 
This local decrease of gravity in these 
countries should seem to indicate, with 
some probability, that the strata near 
the surface must be less dense there 
than elsewhere, and perhaps have in 
their interior immense cavities. ‘This 
would account for the existence of the 
numerous volcanos of which these stra- 
ta shew the traces, and explain why 
they are even now, at intervals, the fo- 
cus of subterraneous convulsions. 


Extraordinary instance of sagacity 
in a Cat.—A Cat belonging to an el- 
derly lady in Bath, was so attached to 





her mistress, that she would pass the 
night in her bed-chamber, which was 
four stories high. Outside of the win- 
dow was the parapet of the wall, on 
which the lady often strewed crumbs of 
bread for the sparrows that came to 
partake of them. ‘The lady always 
sleeping with her window open, the 
cat would pounce upon the birds and 
kill them. One morning giving a 
“ longing, lingering look” at the top of 
the wall, and seeing it free from crumbs, 
she was at a loss for an expedient to 
decoy the feathered tribe, when recon- 
noitering, she discovered a small bnnch 
of wheat suspended in the room, which 
she sprang at and succeeded in getting. 
She then carried it to the favourite re- 
sort of the sparrows, and actually 
threshed the corn out by beating it on 
the wall, then hiding herself. After a 
while the birds rame, and she resumed 
her favorite sport of killing the dupes of 
her sagacity.---[Vouched by a Corres- 
pondent at Bath,but not sworn to by us. 

he Loves of the Angels, by Mr. Moore, 
will be published in an octavo volume. 


The Rev. John Scott states in the Life 
of his Father, the late Rev. Thomas Scott, 
author of the Force of Trath, Commentary 
on the Bible, &c. that he is called upon to 
give to the public an account of a person 
on whose works, of plain didactic theology, 
and those charged at the lowest price at 
which they could be afforded, that public 
had not thought it too much to expend up- 
wards of two hundred thousand pounds dur- 
ing the Author's own life-time. 


Mr. Southey’s new Poem ofa “ Tale of 
Paraguay” will appear early in the season. 

Lieutenant Franklin is preparing an Ac- 
count of his Journey in a quarto volume. 

A new and respectable romance has just 


appeared, Marguerite Aymond, ou Lettres 
écrites en 1820. 


VERSES BY BERNARD BARTON, ON THE DEATH OF SHELLEY THE POET. 


We quote one fragment only to illustrate the author's style : 


With those who think they view in thee 
The champion of their creed, 

If their’s. in truth, a ereed can be, 
Who from belicf are freed -- 

Who view with scorn al] modes of faith, 

Though seal’d by many a martye’s death, 
With such I fain would plead ; 

And, in that love which knows no bound 

Once more a brief alarm would sound. 


If christians err, yourselves admit 
Such error harms them not ;— 

If you are wrong, and Holy Writ 
No juggling, priestly plot, 

But ‘fruth’s own Oracle reveal d ; -~ 


Then is your condemnation seal’d, 
And hopeless is your lot ! 

You doub: the Gospel :—keep in view, 

What can be doubted—may be true ! 


But O! to You,—whohalt hetween 
The Christian’s—seeptic’s part : 
Who now to Revelation lean, 
And now to sophist’s art ; 
As one who many doubts has known,--- 
Aware what conflicts like your own 
~ Awaken in the heart ;--- 
This simple watchword let me give, 
Believe !---Obey !=- and yewhall live \’ 




















